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“POOR MISS FINCH,” 
a new and beautifully i! ustrated serial 
story, by 
WILKIE COLLINS, 


author of “The Woman ij White,” “The 


Moonstone,” etc., was ommenced in 
Harper’s WEEKLY for § »ptember 2. 
New Subscribers will t ¢ supplied with 
the WEEKLY fron that dat;? to the close of 
the year, four months, fo; ONE DoLLar. 


The splendid Eight-page |UPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number.\f Hanrer’s WEEKLY 
Sntains a fine full-page illustra jon, from the pencil 

. Feenzeny, entitled 
‘* an Unheeded W arning;”°’ 

the continuation of Lever’s “ L-inp ;” an 
illustrated and very interesting of Tur Futon 
Sreeet Praver-Meetina; two fini'ly illustrated Stories ; 
aad other attractive features. > 

The continuation of F CoLiine’s Sascina- 
ting story, *‘ Poor Miss Fixou,” | ill be found on page 
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THE VOICE OF C:,.LIFORNTA. 


HE recovery of the State of California 
by the Republicans is 3 very significant 
fact. It shows that the De mocratic reaction 
which has been so fondly believed is a de- 
lusion. It proves how fr il is the hold of 
the Democratic party any where except in 
such States as Kentucky aid Maryland, and 
how profound is the distr ast of it which is 
instinctive iu this generat.on of Americans. 
Iudeed, nothing but unpat.lonable folly and 
blindness can deprive the Republican party 
of itsascendency. The st1+ngth of the Dem- 
ocratic opposition is deriv «1 solely from the 
dissatisfaction of some fepublicaus with 
their own party course. That is to say, it 
is wholly negative, not ‘jositive. Indeed, 
all the actual tendencies of the Democratic 
party, as distinguished fi »m its formal pro- 
fessions, are plainly peril jus. 

Thus it professes rega d for the freedom 
of industry; but its real feeling, as its last 
national declaration shoy ed, is for repudia- 
tion, which, by destroyin ¢ the public faith, 
would be industrial ruii, It professés re- 
gard for individual liber y, but not only is 
it still largely controlled by the old slavery 
spirit of hatred of equal ights, but it allies 
itself with the only politcal Church in the 
country, anda Church n¢ cessarily hostile to 
political freedom. It pre fesses profound re- 
spect for the Constitutia i, but, as a fact, it 
furnished the doctrines ind the men who 
sought to sever the Unic 1; and every man 
in. the country who excus }s the attempt and 
hates the Union and the ( onstitution, which 
is its bond, belongs to thi Democratic party. 
Indeed, if any where thé 'e is contemptuous 
disregard of human right }—if there is an ar- 
gument in favor of publi) dishonor—if there 
ishostility tothe governn #nt—if thereis pan- 
dering to ecclesiastical 1 jeddling in politics 
—if there is an appeal ‘o ignorance and a 
surrender of the rights. of citizens to the 
threats of a mob— it pro eeds from the Dem- 
ocratic party. And n¢w when the most 
flagraut and incredible ¢ prruption, the most 
astounding theft of the 1,oney of the people, 
is exposed, it is‘seen t) have been perpe- 
trated under the auspic's of the chiefead- 
ers of that party in the -reatest State of the 
Union. 

It is not, therefore, si rprising that there 
is a universal convictio | that whatever the 
offenses of the Republi:an party, they are 
not to be remedied by Democratic success, 
If the Republican fina system is un- 
sound, repudiation is n it a sounder policy. 
If the wisdom of Repub ican Ku-Klux legis- 
lation is questionable, {here is no question 
of the peril of laws mai e by those who ex- 
cuse the Ku-Klux. If tie Republican view 
of the national power is extravagant, the 
Democratic theory of {tate sovereignty is 
destructive. Ifthe Rey ablican mingling of 
morals with politics be | ometimes crude, the 
Democratic sneer at m/ ral ideas is always 
perilous. These are fi'cts which are con- 
stantly evident to the }ublic mind. There 
is a great liberality of al use of party fidelity, 
but party fidelity is on y another name for 
perception of tendenc es. When certain 
measures are carried there is a loud cry 
that the party work is ¢one; that the party 
is an association for ci rtain purposes, and 
that it naturally disso ves when they are 
accomplished. How, t en, if when slavery 
Was abolished and coul¢ not extend into the 
Territories, and the wir, being fonght ont, 
could not be renewed, tae Republican party 


had disbanded? The issues, as they are 
called, were settled. Why should the party 
continue f 

Because issues, or questions of policy, are 
determined by principles and tendencies. 
The old philosophers said that a man was by 
nature either a Stoic or an Epicurean, It is 
as true of politics as of philosophy. The 
Republican party continued after slavery 
was abolished and the war ended, because 
the spirit and tendency of the Democratic 
party were as threatening and dangerous as 
ever. It continues to-day for the same rea- 
son. No platforms, no professions, no new 
departures, will avail to change the politic- 
al instinct of the country. A man who has 
been a sot until fifty may sign the pledge, 
and swear by all that he holds sacred to drink 
no more; but he is not trusted like one who 
has been always sober. The devil that con- 
trolled him is under duress; but he is the 
same old devil: Nobody believes THIERS to 
be a republican, although he is called Presi- 
dent. Nobody supposes that the Orleanists 
and the imperialists will cease to intrigue 
because they sit in what is called a repub- 
lican Assembly. The election in California, 
and the feeling in the country, of which ev- 
ery one is conscious who is in the way of 
knowing its expression, show that Demo- 
cratic success is not believe. to be a remedy 
for Republican remissness. 

The duty of Republicans, then, is plain. It 
is, not to rely upon the popular distrust of 
the Democrats, but to continue to prove that 
the party should be trusted for itself. This 
can be done,only by applying its general 
principles to other questions as they arise, 
It is in its nature, for instance, the party 
of freedom, and it must, therefore, wise- 
ly defend liberty of production and ex- 
change. It is the party of honesty, and it 
must, therefore—as its conventions in Ohio, 
Wisconsin, New Jersey, and Maryland de- 
mand—provide for a thorough reform of the 
civil service. The New Jersey and Mary- 
Jand Republicans, indeed, were not content 
with a general declaration. They resolved 
that they were “ in favor of such a reform of 
the civil service as shall make appointments 
to public office dependent upon fitness and 
character, and allow removals for cause only.” 
Indeed, the “thorough reform” of the serv- 
ice which the Ohio Republicans demand 
would of itself alone commend the party to 
those who are doubtful, and secure its con- 
tinual victory. The California election is 
both a declaration and an exhortation. It 
declares that there is no good reason for 
trusting the Democratic party, and it ex- 
horts the Republicans to come up higher, 
and persevere in well-doing. 


THE TEST OF PUBLIC VIRTUE. 


THE theft of the vouchers from the Con- 
troller’s office was no more surprising than 
the omission to publish the accounts. When 
the exposures of the Tammany frauds were 
first made in the Times, nobody doubted, and 
nobody has doubted for a moment since. 
There was general] satisfaction, indeed, that 
the immense corruption which was univers- 
ally understood to exist had now been es- 
tablished in a way which offered a chance 
tv the people to right their wrongs. And it 
did not need the crowning evidence of the 
theft to persuade the tax-payers that the 
chief city officers had betrayed their trast 
and were utterly dishonored. The disclos- 
ures, indeed, were known to be authentic, 
because the circumstances of their revela- 
tion to the Times were not unknown. It was 
for this reason that neither the Ring-nor any 
of its servants dared to deny the truth of the 
charges. They sneered and evaded and pre- 
varicated, but with each new subterfuge the 
scorn and indignation, not of New York alone, 
but of the whole country, deepened, so that 
if the persons implicated had frankly con- 
fessed the truth of every charge, the public 
belief in their guilt would not have been 
more assured. 

The facts were first published toward the 
end of July. The effect was prodigious. The 
publication was the most crushing blow ever 
dealt at Tammany. The action that would 
follow was a test of the character and tem- 
per of our political system, for it would show 
whether the exposure of enormous official 
corruption would rouse the people to purge 
their city government, or whether they were 
subjugated heart and soul by the Ring. Tho 
Ring, bloated with unquestioned and abso- 
lute power—a power which had bullied or 
bribed so many opponents to silence—scorn- 
fully affected to laugh the storm away. The 
Mayor said that it was a fling of impotent 
wrath upon the part of the Times, which was 
angry because its bill against the city had 
not been paid, and that the ridiculous breeze 
would soon blow over. But the fire of facts 
from the Times was so constant and over- 
whelming that the Mayor felt obliged to is- 
sue an official defense, in which he admitted 
that the sums paid might have been exorbi- 
tant, but that he and the Controller only 
countersigned the swindles ministerially ; 


that is, they merely connived at the cheat- 
ing. It was simultaneously shown, howev- 
er, that they were not obliged to sign even 
“ministerially,” and that they might have 
prevented the swindles if they had wished. 

The public wrath was by this time fully 
astir. Every thing said and done by the 
Ring had only increased it, and, as a des- 
perate device to turn the force of the expos- 
ure, the Ring and its lackeys shouted that 
the Times was a swindler, because the frauds 
which it professed to make known had been 
already published in an official paper. This 
was gravely set forth by the World, which 
was at its wit’s end to weaken the evi- 
dence of offenses which it had itself vaguely 
charged a few months before. Wut the re- 
joinder to every feeble plea of the swindlers 
and their apologists was perfect. It was 
shown that this defense was only a sneer that 
the tax-payers might have sooner known 
that they were cheated ; and that, in fact, the 
approval of the bills by the Mayor, and their 
payment by the Controller, did not appear 
in the official journals, as alleged. 

Thus every pretense of explanation and 
excuse was utterly swept away, while the 
public did not fail to see that there was no 
denial whatever. The Ring announced that 
the documents were to be published; but 
week after week passed, and nothing ap- 
peared. Meanwhile the law requiring pub- 
lication had been steadily disregarded until 
the frauds were charged. The Mayor ap- 
pealed to the Chamber of Commerce to ap- 
point a committee to investigate. But the 
vice-president conclusively answered that 
all that the public required was a simple 
statement of the truth. The power of the 
Ring to use a committee for its own pur- 
pose had been illustrated in that of last year, 
whose certificate, however honestly meant, 
had disastrously deceived the public. Foiled 
upon every hand in its hope to divert or 
confuse the attention of the people from its 
enormous offenses, the Ring then resolved 
to seek vengeance upon the Times by a suit 
to eject it from its property. This was a 
blow of pitiful malice, which, of course, re- 
coiled upon the Ring, and was a confession 
both of guilt and of impotent rage. 

At last the people assembled in a great 
meeting of all parties, and, after reciting 
the character and extent of the frauds al- 
leged against their city authorities, appoint- 
ed a committee to take measures of redress, 
It was one of the most imposing and signifi- 
cant meetings ever held in New York, and 
the committee was composed of trusty citi- 
zens. The aldermen and supervisors also 
had invited a committee of citizens to join 
them in investigation, and while a motion 
for an injunction was arguing before one of 
the judges of the Supreme Court, the com- 
mittee invited the Controller to lay before 
them his vouchers. Pending their reques 
the vouchers were stolen from his custody, 
and the Mayor, with a natural talent for 
farce, after declaring that ‘our constituents,” 
in view of “the untoward circumstances,” 
would naturally withhold “ desirable public 
confidence,” threw himself upon his dear 
friend’s “ magnanimity” and asked his res- 
ignation. 

The theft, of course, was either a desperate 
device of the Ring, or the sign of the scatter- 
ing of rogues. And perhaps even tiner than 
the Mayor’s affectionate request to his friend 
to resign was the WVorld’s double-leaded as- 
sertion that if the Controller were “so mad 
or so blind as to disregard the firm demand 
of the Mayor, he will find before night that 
a scorching and resistless public indignation 
will make the city too hot to hold him.” 
But the Controller very truly and contempt- 
uously replied to the Mayor that they were 
in the same boat, and that there was no 
more reason for him to resign than for his 
Honor to do likewise. He peremptorily de- 
clined to be thrown “s a tub to the whale, 
and to permit the -Aayor to sacrifice him 
for his Honor’s advantage. And thereupon 
the World, which the day before had talked 
of a city too hot to hold him, mildly ob- 
served that Mr. CONNOLLY made a great 
mistake in holding on; and journals which 
should have known better suggested that 
“the firmness” of the Mayor might yet rein- 
state him in public confidence. His firm- 
ness being, to speak plainly, only a deter- 
mination to try to save himself by sacrificing 
his “ pal.” 

These are the facts of one of the most sig- 
nal tests to which the public character has 
ever been submitted in this country... The 
Ring is clever and unscrupulous. It has in- 
trenched itself in power at every cost. It 
has contemptuously flung the rights of 
American citizens to a religious mob, and, 
relying upon the ignorance and prejudice 
of the most lawless class, defies the intelli- 
gence and the moral courage of the city. It 
is a contest, which is as yet undecided, be- 
tween the best and the worst elements in 
our sociéty. If the people should conquer, 
and the Ring be ignominiously broken, it 
will he one of the most enconraging events 


| im our history. But if the Ring should be | 


_of the utmost purity of feeling 


victorious, faith in the force of Public virty, 


and consequently of 
will be seriously Sovernment, 


REPUBLICAN UNION IN x 
YORK. NEW 


Ir the Republican leaders in this § 
resolved upon union and harmon y, “e 


Wo Rave suggested, union is IM possi 


tunity offered by the demora]j : 
many will be lost. And 
blunder to count upon the breakin an 
Ring as a reason for indifferey g of the 
indifference to Re ub. 
lican harmony. The mora] impetu 
8 that 

would be given to the campaign by a sett] 
ment of the Republican feud would alon he 
sufficient for victory. But when to x 
should be added the result of the disclosures 
of Democratic municipal corruption, the t i 
umph of the Republicans would be si 4 
The method and details of a settlement wil 
doubtless occur to the Convention, 4 ¢ 
vention of New York Republicans netnt, 
standing the sneers of wire-pullers and voli 
is usually an assembly of 
and sagacious men, who truly represe 
best character of the citizens, 
black sheep among them, as in ever flock : 
but their perception and judgment 
whole, are most trustworthy, Be 

If, therefore, the delegates are reso}y,, 
that there shall be peace in the party, thi», 
will be peace. If the leaders are reluctant, 
there can be some tribune of the people v bo 
is not what is called a leader, and he. « 
ported by the sentiment of the Conventi 
can appeal both to leaders and ty followers 
to forget their differences for the common 
cause. We do not trust too much to the 
probability of fraternal feeling harmonizin, 
those whose pride and interests clash, but 
we may safely believe that every body yl] 
see that his most selfish purposes require 
party success, and that harmony is its indis- 
pensable condition. Both the Senators have 
declared, one in his speech at Niagara, the 
other in his letter to Mr. Griswo p, that 
there must be union. The Republicans of 
New York, who feel that Democratic ascend- 
ency in the country would be a national dis. 
aster, will watch the Convention with the 
closest scrutiny to see if the words that have 
been spoken upon both sides are veritied by 
deeds. 

We do not insinuate that there is no dif- 
ference in the characters of public meu and 
leaders, or in the feelings with which they 
are justly regarded. In what we say else- 
where of General BUTLER, that is sufficiently 
clear. There is no greater nor, unfortunately, 
more common folly than, asserting that there 
is no difference between parties, and that all 
men in political life are selfish and meat 2 
method and aim. But that is not the ques 
tion in our Convention. We wust all have 
our personal preferences, and upon maly 
grounds; but we are to remember that the 
Convention is to secure a Republican suc- 
cess, and that it is to provide a commol 
ground upon which those of different per 
sonal preferences elsewhere may stand te 
gether for united action. Should it fail 
do this, the Convention will disappoint ut 
only the Republicans of New York, but ¢! 
the whole country. 
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CHARACTER AND POLITICs. 


THE Massachusetts Republican who, iD 
what he said of General BUTLER as a cau 
date. for Governor, seemed to us to declare 
his satisfaction with a tolerable egg, ¥"™" 
courteously to say that he weaut ouly t0 
imply that the General is as honest and up 
right as his competitors, that his Republical 
and loyal record is unimpeachable, and that 
he would undoubtedly use the moral and 
religious sentiment of Massachusetts 
wickedness in high and low places he “ 
only a chance. Our correspondent, 4 mal 
and purpose; 
but curiously wanting, as it seems te ™ - 
clearness of perception, adds that, if it can" 
shown that the General ought not te I we 
ed, he will forego his intention of 


We should be very sorry to oppor® ee 
insufficient grounds the election of a oe 
who las rendered any service to the art 
in an emergency. But it must not pe 
gotten that certain services 1n Wat are “se 
effective from the very qualities ge te “a 
pacitate a man for honorable civil - ae. 
General BUTLER was known 
He was a lawyer and a politician 
was asoldier. Our correspondent 15 ret 
sachusetts man, 
whether the General’s civil careet 
for its honorable character, 
reputation was one that commen “ 
the respect and confidence of. 
Governor ANDREW, - Attorney~ 
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rs same State. The 
between the feeling of 

rofoune t men toward Gov- 

ood citizens and hones 
anprew and Judge Hoar, and toward 
— | BuTLER? What was the reason of 
? And may not the,very quali- 
the pcre made the latter a sharp and un- 
lawyer have also made him 
yrs certain military situations without 
on ‘ly inspiring either respect or confi- 
necessarl y insp hi 
nee? It must not be forgotten that is 

a were not distinctively military, for 
~ ron supposes General BUTLER to be a 
_— y They were civil services under a 
7 régime, and they did not inspire 
pen re in his character. Therefore the 
al in his favor, drawn from the ha- 
oat of the rebels, does not seem to us very 

asive. 

cand the war the General has been noted 

litically chiefly for favoring repudiation— 
blicans have 
and if certain Western Repu nav’ 
done the same, as our correspondent inti- 

ates, 80 
pon et to embroil us with England. For 
neither of these performances is he to be 
honored or trusted. Then he has professed 
interest in the temperance cause, and in the 
extension of suffrage to women, and in the 
laboring class, and in the Irish. That he 
Joes not sincerely hold the views which he 
expresses upon these subjects we have no 
right to say; but we do say that the uni- 
versal, logical, and irresistible opinion is 
that he favors all these causes not from any 
profound conviction, but merely from policy. 
And this opinion is founded upon the im- 
yression Which his whole career has pro- 
duced upon the public mind. It is true 
that many other politicians inspire the same 
kind of distrust. But also it is true that 
some do not; and the duty of citizens like 
our Massachusetts friend is to support those 
who do not. JOHN A. ANDREW favored the 
yon-extension of slavery; but every body 
knew that he did so from principle—not 
from a selfish regard to his own political ad- 
vantage; and every body knew it not be- 
cause he said so in speeches, but because his 
character said 0. For it is character only 
that gives worth to words. 

Our friend would certainly not support an 
unscrupulous man merely because he was 
able, and he says that if the General can be 
shown to be untrustworthy he will leave 
hun. But if the consideration of his pro- 
fessional and political life and the reputa- 
tion which attends them—if the sum total 
of his impression, which we call character, 
does not seem conclusive—single instances 
would probably be produced in vain. Yet 
let our correspondent look at this. In his 
Springfield speech General BUTLER said that 
he diplaced General from com- 
mand in the Army of the James for inefli- 
ciency and incompetence, and he was never 
again seen on the field. The truth is that 
the last communication in the field from 
BUTLER, as General of the Army of the 
James, to HAWLEY was a letter of com- 
mendation; that HawLey did not leave the 
Army of the James until two weeks after 
Berter had been sent home, as we all 
know, in disgrace; and that HawLey re- 
mained in service to the end of the war, was 
then honorably discharged, and received his 
brevet major-generalship for “ honorable 
and meritorious services in the war.” Now 
after the falsity of BUTLER’s statement at 
Springfield had been exposed he made an- 
other in correction of it at Worcester, which 
Was a8 promptly refuted. We ask our friend 
if this is the kind of person who is likely to 
usé the moral and religious sentiment of 
Massachusetts to smite wickedness in high 
aud low places ? 

It is because General BUTLER’S career has 
been made ip of just such details as this 
that he is considered unscrupulous and un- 
‘rustworthy. Whatever his “smartness” 
may be, his character does not inspire re- 
spect. And it is no reply to say that other 
eh are no better. Other men are better. 
Men are all sinners, but there is a very-great 
difference between WASHINGTON and AR- 
SOLD, between and AARON BURR. 
WexpeLL PHILLIPS is reported to have 
said in a speech at Salisbury Beach that 
aa Was the greatest statesman that 
“issachusetts has produced for many a year. 
tt Mr, PHILLIPS be correctly reported, he has 
“salu illustrated his tendency to confide in 
yee rather than in character. But 

Ae assachusetts wishes to lose the position 
— she has so long nobly maintained, let 
“te to such statesmanship as Gen- 
me UTLER'S, and believe that character 
ws general respect are of no value to public 
. u. If there is no man of higher charac- 
Man who is more respected than 
ok BUTLER, who can be nominated by 
of of Massachusetts, the result 
Ie ta election in that State will undoubted- 
hd ore surprising—but for very different 
4 43008—than that in California. It is our 

“ty a8 Republicans to nominate men above 
all suspicion, if we do not, we ought to be | 


uch the worse for them—and for | 


defeated. If unscrupulous men are to be 
elected, let it not be by Republicans; for un- 
scrupulous smart men ruin every party and 
every cause, 


TAMMANY’S LOST CAUSE. 


On Saturday, September 16, Controller Con- 
NOLLY, objecting to being made the scape-goat 
of the other members of the ‘'ammany Ring, 
took measures to checkmate their designs. To 
this end, he sought the advice of Judge ‘T1LpEN 
and Havemeyrer. ‘The latter gentle- 
man gave his views in a carefully prepared let- 
ter, in which he advised Mr. Conno.ty that in- 
asmuch as he could not resign, on the assump- 
tion of his innocence of the charges brought 
against him, and also that, inasmuch as he had 
stated, in declining to resign at the request of 
Mayor Hatt, that the official acts for which he 
had been impeached were ‘‘ supervised and ap- 
proved by the superior vigilance” of the Mayor, 
who, in his affidavit in the injunction case, had 
adopted and vindicated those acts, it would be a 
fresh betrayal of trust to surrender his office into 
the hands of a confederate. 

‘*No man,” says Mr. Havemerer, in this 
letter, “selected by Mayor Hatt can, without 
some other moral support from the communi- 
ty, have the public confidence. He will be 
compromised by a suspected understanding with 
the * Rodin’ of the ‘ Ring,’ or by the acceptance 
of the favor. You practically make your own 
successors. As the law now stands, he can as- 
sume your office only by an arrangement, to 
which you are a party, to create a vacancy for 
him, The man you give place to ought not to 
be a tool of those implicated in the transactions 
which excite the public distrust and alarm. He 
should be the nominee of the citizens now seek- 
ing to protect the people. In that way alone 
can he have the cohfidence of the public, or im- 
prove the credit of the city. 

‘* Fortunately the law affords a perfect solution 
of the case. By section 3 of chapter 574 of the 
Laws of 1871, you are authorized to appoint a 
Deputy Controller, who shall ‘in addition to his 
other powers, possess every power and shall per- 
form every duty belonging to the office of Con- 
troller, whenever the said Controller shall by 
due written authority, and during a period to be 
specified in such authority, designate and au- 
thorize the said Deputy Controller to possess the 
power and perform the duty aforesaid.’” 

Mr. Havemeyer, therefore, advised Mr. Con- 
NOLLY to forthwith appoint Mr. Anprew H. 
GREEN as such Deputy Controller; to leave him 
to exercise the full powers of the office without 
conditions and without interference, with com- 
plete custody of all the books and papers of the 
office, and with the appointment of all persons 
whom he may think necessary to protect public 
property and interests, and to enable him to car- 
ry out the most searching investigation, and to 
aid the committee appointed for that purpose. 

Mr. Conno__y immediately acted upon this 
advice, in which Judge Ti,pen concurred. He 
notified Deputy Controller Storrs of his re- 
moval, and appointed Mr. Green to fill the va- 
cancy until the Ist day of February, 1872, one 
month afier the meeting of the State Legislature. 
Mr. GreeEN accepted the appointment, was im- 
mediately qualified for the position, and took 
possession of the office. 

This was plainly a direct blow at the other 
members of the Ring, and Mayor Hatt, in or- 
der to ward it off, pretended to regard Mr. Con- 
NOLLY’S act as a Virtual resignation of his office, 
and immediately appointed General Georce B. 
M‘CiE.tvay to fill the vacancy. The Mayor had 
also obtained new light on the subject of his pow- 
er to remove. In his letter to Mr. ConNoL_ty, 
requesting that gentleman to resign, he said: ‘* J 
can not suspend any head of department, not 
even pending an investigation. - I can only prefer 
charges to the Common Pleas, who alone can re- 
move, after a considerable time for trial.” Yet, 
in his letter accepting what he is pleased to con- 
sider Mr. ConNoL_y’s resignation, he states 
that he has been “‘ advised that when the pow- 
er of appointment to office is given without re- 
striction upon, or without express statutory en- 
actment regarding, the power of removal, the lat- 
ter exists as an incident to the power of appoint- 
ment, and that the process of impeachment is a 
merely co-ordinate but not conflicting power to 
remove in effect an impeached officer by procur- 
ing a vacancy.” ‘Therefore, to make assurance 
doubly sure, the Mayor not only accepts Mr. 
virtual resignation,” but also re- 
moves him from office! The Mayor’s :etter to 
General M‘CLELLAN, tendering him the office of 
Controller, is urgent and almost beseeching in 
tone, and concludes with these ominous words: 
‘*T am confident your acceptance of the Control- 
lership will at once restore that public confidence 
in the financial administration of the city which 
is absolutely necessary, in my judgment, to pre- 
serve not alone the public credit, but the public 
peace.” ‘The words we have placed in italics in- 
dicate the desperate position in which the ‘lam- 
many Ring has been placed, 

Mr. Green is a Democrat, but not a partisan. 
He was formerly President of the Board of Edu- 
cation. On the establishment of the Central 
Park Commission he became one of the most 
active and influential members of that body, and 
to his taste and good management New York 
owes the most attractive features of the Park. 
He possesses the confidence of the honest men 
of all parties, and enters upon the duties of his 
office wRhout regard to politics, and with the 
simple desire to serve his fellow-citizens. 

General M‘Cie_itan has declined the ap- 
pointment; and Mr. Green having possession 
of the office, it may require legal measures to 
displace him, in which process weeks may be 
consumed before the conclusion is reached, 


PERSON 
Sir Curtis Lampson, of cdble celebrit , has 


sent from London to hi tive town of New 
Haven, Addison County, Vermont, eight hun- 
dréd volumes of valuable books, inclu ing rare 
works of reference, to form a nucleus for a pub- 
lic library. 

—Eari Russe. is occupying his declining 
years in pg “The Foreign Policy of En- 

land from 1570 to 1870.” Earl RUSSELL has 

en continuously in public life since 1313, and 
besides having filled nearly every office in the 
English ministry, he has made a creditable rec- 
ord in literature. Fifty-two years ago he wrote 
the “ Life of William, Lord * teem * and since 
then memoirs of Tuomas Moorg and CHarLes 
JaMES Fox. 

—TISCHENDORF, one of the most eminent of 
modern Biblical scholars, is now in Spain, where 
he thinks he has found new testimony in support 
of Bible history. 

— Minister DELONG, who managed in the 
“‘eftest way’’ to secure an audience, between 
Mr. SEwakD and the Emperor of Japan, the 
first audience ever accorded to a foreigner of 
pons station, has recently compelled the Brit- 
sh chargé at Yokohama to apologize for in- 
sulting remarks concerning Americans in gen- 
eral and himself in particular. He also com- 
pelled the English editor of the Japan Mail to 
publish an abject apology for publishing a scur- 
rilous document purporting to have been issued 
from the American consulate. 

—A recent number of the London Saturday 
Review contains an elaborate notice of Profess- 
or Draper's “ History of the American Civil 
War,” reprinted in "England by LoNeMANs, 
Green, & Co, The writer, although he does 
not attempt to disguise his sympathy for “the 
lost cause,”’ and rms his belief that no thor- 
— candid and impartial history of the war 
will ever be written, admits that no Northern 
author has ms my so nearly the standard of 
historical candor, in treating of the causes which 
led to the rupture between the North and South, 
as Dr. Draper. He says: 

‘*In that portion of the record in which the 
Northern side is generally most violently and 
most exclusively pressed upon the reader—the 
story of the long political struggle which preced- 
ed the appeal to arms, and in which the passions 
that rendered civil war inevitable were aroused, 
exasperated, and rooted in the hearts of the con- 
tending peoples—he makes an evident and studi- 
ous effort to be not only accurate but liberal; not 
only to state the facts correctly, but to do jus- 
tice to the motives and the convictions of men 
whom he regards as utterly and unpardonably 
wrong. He not only tells his tale as truthfully 
as he can, but he gives at great length and with 
great care the case of the South as presented 


institutions and the vindicators of Southern 
claims,” etc. 

The reviewer also acknowledges that Professor 
DRAPER’S narrative of military movements “is 
honorably distinguished by a desire to be can- 
did, and to avoid abusive language,”’ and that 
** he speaks of the Confederate chiefs and armies 
with the decorous and respectful hostility due 
to a brave and unfortunate enemy.”’ That the 
work should thus impress a writer who sympa- 
thizes heartily with the South, and who makes 
an elaborate attempt to show that it constitutes 
the most ample vindication of the motives and 
acts of the Southern leaders before and during 
the war, is a very high tribute to Professor Dra- 
PER’S candor as an observer of political events 
and of the impartiality and trustworthiness of 
his record. 

—QOur readers will be glad to learn that the 
popular and distinguished novelist, WILK1g CoL- 
LINS, proposes, health and business engagements 

*rmitting, to make a lecturing tour through the 
United States the coming winter. Mr. CoLLins 
has had this visit in contemplation a long time, 
and last year was prevented from coming — 
by the positive prohibition of his medical ad- 
viser, who enjoined upon him a few months of 
absolute rest from literary labor. He prudently 
acted upon this advice, and is now, we learn, 
completely restored to health, and may look for- 
ward to many years of literary activity in a field 
in which he has achieved notable success and a 

opularity scarcely inferior to that Attained by 

ICKENS in his palmiest days. Should he be 
able to make his contemplated visit to America, 
he will meet with a most hearty and er 
reception from the thousands who have learne 
to admire him through his novels, which have 
long formed one of the attractions of Harper's 
Weekly. Mr. CoLiins is now forty-seven, and 
in the very prime of his powers. His father was 
a landscape painter, famous fur the beauty and 
finish of his pictures. 

—Ex-Governor HaMILTon, of Texas, expresses 
an opinion that will apply in more localities 
than Texas when he says he never saw any 
members of the present State government steal 
any thing: but *‘ when we see a poor, miserable 
chap who never had a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in his life come to Austin, borrow money 
to pay his expenses, and presently find him los- 
ing a thousand dollars a night at taro, driving 
around in a fancy team, making liquor bills, 
wine bills, and all sorts of bills, and buying a 
bu and fine horses to go home in, we know 
bebe thief as well as if we had seen him steal.’”’ 

—In the telegraphic dispatches from Europe 
on the 13th of the present month was one dated 
at Salzburg on that day to the effect that it had 
been “decided by Prince Bismarck, Count Von 
Bevst, and the other diplomatists who remained 
at Salzburg after the departure of the Emperors 
and FRANcIs JOSEPH, to suppress the 
International Society, and to settle finally the 
Schleswig question.”’ The question 
for half a century has been more or less a 6ub- 
ject of European diplomacy. It was supposed 
to have been finally settled in 1852. We remem- 
ber a little anecdote about it. While Lord Pal- 
merston was Prime Minister he had necessarily 
to receive and be courteous to all sorts of public 
and Parliamentary bores. One evening at a so- 
cial yg a rather pompous, many-acred 
member of Parliament approached him and 
said, ‘‘ My lord, I am a little curious to know 
something about that Schleswig-Holstein con- 
troversy.” indeed!” replied the old 
statesman, with his usual bonhomie. Well, 
you see, my dear Sir, that was one of the most 
difficult and complicated questions that has 
troubled us this many a year; and there really 
were never but two men in England who thor- 


| 


to his own mind by the defenders of Southern | 


| oughly understood it—oue was old Mr, Mzi- | of 


LISH, of the Foreign-office, and the other is my- 
self. Now old Mr. Me.uisu, you know, is d 
and I, my dear Sir—J have fi all about it [ 

— Mr. JENK1NS, author of that clever satire on 
the social life of England, ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby,” bhay- 
ing heard that Captain Viviay, of the War-of. 
fice, had accepted a permanent under-secretary. 
ship, and thus created a vacancy in the repre. 
sentation of the Cornish borough of Truro 
forthwith posted off to that borough, and im- 
mediately commenced a canvass against one 
AvuGustTvus SMITH, a millionaire, owner of the 
Scilly Isles, and that sort of thing. Mr. Jen- 
KINS business, and whether successful 
or not in this attem ro 
be heard in Parliament: 

—M. Duraurg, the new Vice-President of 
France, is a man advanced in years, being seven- 
ty-three. He was educated for the bar, and 
practiced with distinguished success until he 
was thirty-six, since which he has been much in 
public life. In 1834, under the Guizor ministry 
he became Councilor of State, and afterw 
Minister of Public Works, After the revolution 
of February, 1848, he was elected to the Cham- - 
ber of Deputies, and in 1849 became Minister of 
the Interior. When Louis Napo.gon, as Presi- 
dent, resolved to usurp the whole power of the 
state, M. DuFAURE was one of the representa- 
tives who escaped seizure and imprisonment. 
He was not in the confidence of Louis NAPOLEON, 
and therefore not in prominent place during the 
imperial sway. Even now he is not understood 
to be a very ardent republican, and should he be 
called to succeed M. Turers, France would have 
no especial cause to felicitate itself. 

—The Grand Duke ALExis, who is now breast- 
ing the waves on his way to this country, ais- 
played his gallantry to a lady some years ago in 
& way that should commend him to their good 
graces, He was on a boating excursion on Fake 
Onega. At no great distance from his barge a 


young Russian nobleman was rowing his sister - 


n a small skiff. He seemed to be unskillfal in 
the management of his oars, and, in consequence, 
his frail bark was capsized. Without a moment's 
hesitation the Grand Duke plunged into the wa- 
ter, and succeeded, not without great difficulty 
and at much. personal peril, in reseuing the 
yoane girl. For this display of heroism he re- 
ceived a gold medal at the hands of his father, 
the Emperor, and still proud'y wears this dec- 
oration on gala occasions as the noblest which 
decks his breast. 

—Colonel Joun Forsytua, editor of the Mo- 
bile Hegister, is now in the North for rest and 
recreation. Colon@l Forsyra is one of the re 
resentative men of the South. His father before 
him was one of the ablest men of his section of 
the country. He was Attorney-General of Geor- 

ia at twenty-eight, member of Congress at thir- 
y-two, and United States Senator at thirty-ey- 
en. In 1820, at theage of thirty-nine, he was our 
minister to Spain, and conducted the negotia- 


tions by which Florida was ceded to the United - 


States. In 1827 he was Governor of Georgia, 
and in 1829 again sent to the United States - 
ate. He opposed the South Carolina movement 
of nullification from the beginning, and voted in 
favor of Mr.CLay’sCompromiseact. In 1834he 
was appointed Secretary of State by General 
JACKSON, holding that position during the three 
remaining years of his administration, and dur- 
ing the four years of Mr. Van BurRen’s term. 
He was not only a man of great abilities, but 
was distinguished for the dignity and elegance 
of his manners. Colonel Joun ForsyTa inher- 
its many of the qualities of his father. Without 
having filled so many high offices, he has, never- 
theless, been a power in Southern politics and 
in national conventions. He was appointed 
minister of the United States to Mexico by 
President Prerce. But his chief distinction has 


been acquired in the editorial conduct o: the 
Register, one of the ablest journals ofthe 
uth. 


—Mr. CorNELIvs WALSH, just nominated as 
the Republican candidate for Governor of New 
Jersey, is a practical mechanic, and has acquired 
a fortune by his business. Thirt years ago, 
when working fourteen hours a day as a filer 
and polisher, he boarded with Major Jonw Ep- 
WARDS; and it was certainly one of the delight- 
ful compensations of life to see Major Epwarps 
acting as vice-president of a thousand of New 
Jersey’s best citizens assembled in convention 
to nominate a chief magistrate, and that the 
nominee should be the humble artisan who was 
his old-time boarder. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tuz Maine State election, which took place 
tember 11, resulted in a decisive Republican triump 
Perham's majority over the Democratic candidate for 
Governor 8000. 

In California the Republicans have also been vic- 
torious. They have a majority in the Legislature on 

»int ballot, which will insure the election of a Repub- 
Seon United States Senator from that State. 

The Illinois Episcopal Convention, h recently at 
Chicago, amended their constitution, so that now a 
clergyman of that denomination who shall resort to 
the civil courts for the _— of avoiding ecclesias- 
tical proceedings will be_suspended from the func- 
tions of the ministry. . 

A band of Apaches, leaving their women and chil- 
dren at the Peace Commissioners’ reservation in New 
Mexico, recently dashed into Camp Crittenden, Ari- 
zona, and ran off -vith sixty-three head of government 
cavalry horses. 

From the official returns at Washington there is ev- 
ery reason to think that the cotton crop this season 
wil! be fully up to the sg hee 

It is announced that the ident has selected Hon. 
W. M. Meredith, of Pennsylvania, and Hon. Caleb Cush- 
ing, of Massachusetts, as counsel of the United States 
before the Tribunal of Arbitration at Geneva, tobe or- 
ganized under the Treaty of Washington, and that 
these gentlemen have accepted the appointment, 

Major Hodge, a pa ter of the United States arm 
has confe to defalcations amounting to nearly hal? 
a million of dollars. He has been placed under arrest 
to await trial. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Puesipent Turers has sent a m to the French 
Assembly, in which he dismisses the members for 
needed rest, and promises to labor in their absence 
for the reo ization of the country. He also in- 
structs the Deputies to inquire of their constituents 
whether they are in favor of a monarchy or a republic. 
The document was very coldly received, and a com- 
mittee of twenty-five was appointed by the Assem 
to supervise the President's conduct during the recesa. 
« The Mont Cenis Tunnel was formally opened on 
the 17th iImstant, in the presence of the representatives 

France and Italy, 
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—— eleve inut they 
THE SARATOGA rounded the bees 
BOAT-RACE. in advance of their com- 


Ow the opposite page 
we give an 
of the spirited and bril - 
jantly contested interna- 
tional boat-race whic 
took place, September 
11, on Saratoga Lake. 
Five crews were enter 
for the contest—the 


petitors, and rowed home 
in splendid style, pulling 
about thirty-nine strokes 
to the minute. They 
_ crossed the line in twen- 
ty-four minutes and for- 
ty seconds from the time 
of starting, leading the 


| Tyne boat by about three 
_ lengths. The distance 
WARD brothers, the SS 
A T SS rowed was exactly four 
tyne, the ‘TAY WS mil 
the BIGLiy, AQG|Oos mues. 
VW end the The Warp brothers 
the Pittsbt SS who won this’ finely 
Poughkee} of QS contested race, and car- 
ga Lake, | fa beautiful | QCOoE6 ried off the principal 
four miles from the vil- | GB | Splendid set of _men. 
four miles | WT Long ago they achieved 
lage. It SY | American reputation, 
nine SSS which the result of this 
south, and va h |’ Ws race will make world- 
half a mile to three YX wid Hen Ww 
if mue The GG |G |G|G wide. ENRY Warp, 
miles in width. S\X|GCGEOE_ AN 


| or ** Hank,” as he is fa- 
miliarly called, isalarge, 
powerful man, forty- 
three years of age, and 
weighing about 160 
pounds. Josnua Warp 
is thirty-three years old. 
He is the brightest and 
most intelligent member 
of the crew. The other 
brothers are GILBERT 
and Extis, the first thir- 
the lake. e morning 
place of starting. A pull was a good stiff 
high bank ae oe spurt of five miles, and 
= after this tugging = 
snore, perspiration in the hot 
were many points from sun there was rubbing 
which the boats could be and drying of the skin 
and a siesta until the 
of the course. SS ‘hi 
second meal. This eat- 
dreds of carriages were en, and time given for 
drawn up along oo the important work of 
of this bluff, and thou- i ; i 
roper digestion of solid 
sands of people collected food, a senaiad turn of 
on itsabrupt slopes hours the ene was taken at 
before the time set for three o'clock, and the 
the start. Every posi- same distance rowed, 
tion that afforded a good with, perhaps, an aim at 
point of view was occu- speed part of the way. 
pied hy eager spectators. 
The day for the race 


erand stand was erected 
on the high bank on the VYBSsZV 

western side of the lake, 
about a quarter of a 
mile from the southern 
end, and commanded an 
excellent view of the 
first and last mile of the 
course. The starting- 
point was directly oppo- 
site the grand stand, 
and the boats went two 
miles almost directly up 
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=> More rubbing down and 
— | rest until supper fol- 

still. There was scarce- 


stretching of the mus- 
cles in a brisk walk un- 
der the trees and along 
the country road, made 


ly aripple on the surface 
of the lake. The start 
was made at nineteen 
minutes pastten o'clock. | 


| up the quantity of work 
: = required of the brothers. 
most flattering chance Joshua. Henry. Gilbert. Ellis, and smoking is strictly 
ofsuccess. Inlessthan THE WARD BROTHERS, WINNERS OF THE SARATOGA INTERNATIONAL REGATTA.—[From Puorocrara sy Baxer & Recorp, Saratooca 
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THE “UNION TORPEDO” EXPLOSION IN BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK.—From Sxerou sr Fox.—[Sex Pace 918.] 
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ered according to Act of Congr as, in the Year 
ott tr Menper & Brothers, in the Offi je of the Libra- 


rian of Congress, at Washington.) 


POOR MISS F ‘NCH. 


A Bomestic Stor}, 
Br WILKIE ‘COLL NS, 


Author of “The Woman in White, | “No Name,” 
“‘The Moonstone,” Man and '’/ife,” etc. 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 
PISCOVERIES AT BROWN! OWN, 


Ir is needless to tell you at wh t conclusion I 
arrived as soon as 1 was suffici¢ atly myself to 
think at all. 

Thanks to my adventurous past life, I have got 
the habit of deciding quickly in serious emer- 
gencies of all sorts. In the pres int emergency 
—as I saw it—there were two thi gs to be done. 
One, to go instantly with help t¢ Browndown : 
the other, to keep the knowledg of what had 
happened from Lucilla until I ¢ould get back 
again and prepare her for the dis jovery. 

I looked at Mrs. Finch. Sh had dropped 
helplessly into a chair. ‘‘ Rout: yourself!” I 
said, and shook her. It was no t me for sympa- 
thizing with swoons and hysteris. The child 
was still in my arms, fast yield ng, poor little 
thing, to the exhaustion of fatigu¢ and terror. I 
could do nothing until I had reli ved myself of 
the charge of her. Mrs. Finch lc »ked up at me, 
trembling and sobbing. I put t ie child in her 
lap. Jicks feebly resisted being { 1ken from me; 
but soon gave up, and dropped | er weary little 
head on her mother’s bosom. {'Can you take 
off her frock ?” I asked, with an jther shake—a 
good one this time. 

The prospect of a domestic oc¢ pation (of any 


sort) appeared to rouse Mrs. Fini h. She looked 
at the baby, in its cradle in one jorner of 
the room, and at the novel, rep¢ sing on a 


was about half the sizeof my arm. If I had not 
been far too anxious to think of playing tricks, I 
should certainly have declared that it was need- 
less, with such a tower of strength by my side, 
to disturb the landlord. I dare not assert that 
Mr. Finch actually detected the turn my thoughts 
were taking—lI can only declare that he did cer- 
tainly shout for Gootheridge in a violent hurry 
the moment we were in sight of the inn. 

The landlord came out; and, hearing what 
our,errand was, instantly consented to join us. 

‘**'Take your gun,” said Mr. Finch. 

Gootheridge took his gun. We hastened on 
to the house. 

‘* Were Mrs. Gootheridge or your daughter at 
Browndown to-day ?” I asked. 

“Yes, ma'am; they were both at Browndown. 
They finished up their work as usual, and left 
the house more than an hour since.” 

“Did any thing out of the common happen 
while they were there ?” 

** Nothing that | heard of, ma’am.” 

I considered with myself for a minute, and 
ventured on putting a few more questions to Mr. 
Gootheridge. 

‘‘Have any strangers been seen here this 
evening ?” I inquired. 

‘*Yes,ma’am. Nearly an hour ago two stran- 
gers drove by my house in a chaise.” 

‘*In what direction ?” 

“Coming from Brighton way, and going to- 
ward Browndown.” 

‘** Did you notice the men ?” 

Not particularly, ma’am. I was busy at the 
time.” 

A sickening suspicion that the two strangers 
in the chaise might be the two men whom I had 
seen lurking under the wall forced its way into 
my mind. I said no more until we reached the 
house. 

All was quiet. The one sign of any thing un- 
usual was in the plain traces of the passage of 
wheels over the turf in front of Browndown. 
The landlord was the first to see them. ‘“* The 


chair in another corner of the roc m. . The 
presence of these two familiar o jjects ap- 
peared to encourage her. She shivered, 
she swallowed a sob, she reco''ered her 
breath, she began to undo the fr¢ ck. 

Put it away carefully,” I sj id, “and 
say nothing to any body of wha_ has hap- 
pened until [come back, You an see for 
yourself that the child is not hur’, Soothe 
her, and wait here. Is Mr. Fi ich in the 
study ?” 

Mrs. Finch swallowed anothtr sob, and 
said, Yes. The child made a ast effort. 
** Jicks will go with you,” sé d the in- 
domitable little Arab, faintly. I ran out 
of the room, and left the thri2 babies— . 
big, little, and least—together. 

After knocking at the study dvor. with- 
out receiving any reply, I opened it and 
went in. Reverend Finch, : omfortably 
prostrate in a large arm-chai’ (with his 
s¢érmon-paper spread out in fair white 
sheets by his side), started uj, and con- 
fronted me in the character ¢*’ a clergy- 
man that moment awakened fr im a sound 
sleep. 

The rector of Dimchurch i jstantly re- 
covered his dignity. | 

‘*I beg your pardon, Mad me Prato- 
lungo, I was deep in thought. =? lease state 
your business briefly.” Saying | hose words, 
he waved his hand magnificer ‘ly over his 
empty sheets of paper, and aided in his 
deepest bass: Sermon day!” 

I told him in the plainest w irds what I 
had seen on his child’s frock, and what I 
feared had happened at Brow: lown. He 
turned deadly pale. If I ever yet set my 
two eyes on a man thoroughly frightened, 
Reverend Finch was that man 

**Do you anticipate dang r?” he in- 
quired. ‘‘Is it your opinion hat criminal per- 
sons are in or near the house’ ” 

‘Tt is my opinion that ther: is not a moment 
to be lost,” I answered. ‘' We must go to 
Browndown ; and we must ge what help we can 
on the way.” 

I opened the door, and wait :d for him to come 
out with me. Mr. Finch (si Il apparently pre- 
occupied with the question 0 the criminal per- 
sons) looked as if he wished himself a hundred 
miles from his own rectory at that particular 
moment. But he was the m ster of the house; 
he was the principal man in the place—he had 
no other alternative, as matt¢ ts now stood, than 
to take his hat and go. S 

We went out together int) the village. My 
reverend companion was silett for the first time 
in my limited experience of lim. We inquired 
for the one policeman who pa rolled the district. 
He was away on his rounds... We asked if any 
body had seen the doctor. ]/0; it was not the 
doctor's day for visiting Dmchurch. I had 
heard the landlord of the Cr¢ ss Hands described 
as a capable and respectabl¢ man; and I sug- 
gested stopping at the inn a/ d taking him with 
us. Mr. Finch instantly bri; htened at that pro- 
posal. His sense of his 01 n importance rose 
again, like the mercury in a thermometer when 
you put it into a warm bath. 

‘** Exactly what I was abi ut to suggest,” he 
said. ‘**Gootheridge, of thi Cross Hands, is a 
very worthy person—for his station in life. Let 
us have Gootheridge, by al means. Don’t be 
alarmed, Madame Pratolun so. We are all in 
the hands of Providence. [t is most fortunate 
for you that I was at home What would you 
have done without me? Ni w don’t, pray don't, 
be alarmed. In case of riminal persons—I 
have my stick, as you see. I am 4 but I 
possess immense ical st 80 to 
speak, all eel!” 

He heid out one of his v izen little arms. It 
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chaise must have stopped at the house, Sir,” he 
said, addressing himself to the rector. 

Reverend Finch was suffering under a second 
suspension of speech. All he could say as we 
approached the door of the silent and solitary 
building—and he said that with extreme diffi- 
culty—was, ‘‘ Pray let us be careful!” 

The landlord was the first to reach the door. 
I was behind him. The rector—at some little 
distance—acted as rear-guard, with the South 
Downs behind him to retreat upon. Goothe- 
ridge rapped smartly on the door, and called 
out, ‘*Mr. Dubourg!” There was no answer. 
There was only a dreadful silence. The sus- 

nse was more than I could endure., I pushed 
by the landlord, and turned the handle of the 
unlocked door. 

‘*Let me go first, ma’am,” said Goothe- 
ridge. 

He pushed by me in histurn. I followed him 
close. We entered the house, and called again. 
Again there was no answer. We looked into 
the little sitting-room on one side of the passage, 
and into the dining-room on the other. Both 
were empty. We went on to the back of the 
house, where the room was situated which Oscar 
called his workshop. When we tried the door 
of the workshop it was locked. 

We knocked, and called again. The horrid 
silence was all that followed, as before. 

I tried the key-hole with my finger. The key 
was not in the lock. I knelt down and looked 
through the key-hole. The next instant I was 
up again on my feet, wild and giddy with horror. 

** Burst open the door!” I screamed. . *‘I can 
just see his hand lying on the floor !” 

The landlord, like the rector, was a little 
man; and the door, like every thing else at 
Browndown, was of the clumsiest and heavi- 
est construction. Unaided by instruments, we 
should all three together have been too weak to 
burst itopen. In this difficulty, Reverend Finch 
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roved to be—for the first time, and also for the 
some use 

**Stay!” he said. ‘* My friends, if the back 
garden gate isopen, we can get in by the window.” 

Neither the landlord nor I had thought of the 
window. We fan round to the back of the 
house, seeing the marks of the chaise wheels 
leading in the same direction. The gate in the 
wall was wide open. We crossed the little gar- 
den, ‘The window of the workshop—opening to 
the ground —gave us admission, as the rector had 
foretold. We entered the room. 

There he lay—poor, harmless, unlucky Oscar 
—senseless, in @ pool of hisown blood. <A blow 
on the left side of his head had, to all appear- 
ance, felled him on the spot. ‘The wound had 
split the scalp. Whether it had also split the 
skull was more than I was surgeon enough to be 
able to say. I had gathered some experience 
of how to deal with wounded men when I served 
the sacred cause of Freedom with my glorious 
Pratolungo. Cold water, vinegar, and linen for 
bandages—these were all in the house, and these 
I called for. Gootheridge found the key of the 
door flung aside in a corner of the room. He 
got the water and the vinegar, while I ran up 
stairs to Oscar’s bedroom and provided myself 
with some of his handkerchiefs, In a few min- 
utes I had a cold-water bandage over the wound, 
and was bathing his face in vinegar and water. 
He was still insensible; but helived. Reverend 
Finch—not of the slightest help to any body— 
assumed the duty of feeling Oscar’s pulse. He 
did it as if, under the circumstances, this was 
the one meritorious action that could be per- 
formed. He Jooked as if nobody could feel a 
pulse but himself. ‘‘ Most fortunate,” he said, 


counting the slow, faint throbbing at the poor 
fellow’s wrist—‘‘ most fortunate that I was at 
home. Whatwould youhave done without me?” 
The next necessity was, of course, to send for 
the doctor, and to get help in the mean time to 
carry Oscar up stairs to his bed. 
Gootheridge volunteered to borrow a horse, 


and to ride off for the doctor. 


We arranged 
that he was to send his wife and his wife's broth- 


er to help me. This settled, the one last em- 
barrassment left to deal with was the embarrass- 
ment of Mr. Finch. Now that we were free 
from all fear of encountering bad characters in 
the house, the boom-boom of the little man’s big 
voice went on unintermittingly, like a machine 
at work in the neighborhood. I had another of 
my inspirations—siiting on the floor with Oscar’s 
head on my lap. 1 gave my reverend compan- 
ion something todo. ‘* Look about the room,” 
I said: ‘‘see if the packing-case with the gold 
and silver plates is here or not.” 

Mr. Finch did not quite relish being treated 
like an ordinary mortal, and being told what he 
was to do. 

**Compose yourself, Madame Pratolungo,” 
he said. ‘‘ No hysterical activity, if you please. 
This business is in My hands. Quite needless, 
ma’am, to tell Me to look for the packing-case.” 

Quite needless,” I agreed. ‘‘I know be- 
forehand the packing-case is gone.” 

That answer instantly set him fussing about 
the room. Nota sign of the case was to be seen. 

All doubt in my mind was at an end now. 
The two ruffians lounging against the wall had 
justified—horribly justified—my worst suspi- 
cions of them. 

On the arrival of Mrs. Gootheridge and her 
brother we carried him up to his room. We 
laid him on the bed, with his neck-tie off and 
his throat free, and the air blowing over him 
from the open window. He showed no sign yet 
of coming to his senses. But still the pulse went 
faintly on, No change was discernible for the 
worse. 

It. was useless to hope for the doctor’s arrival 
before another hour at least. I felt the necessi- 
ty of getting back at once to the rectory, so as 
to be able to tell Lucilla (with all needful prepa- 
ration) the melancholy truth. Otherwise, the 
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news of what had happened would 
the village, and might come to } 
worst possible way, through one 
To my infinite relief, Mr. Finch 
go, excused himself from 


get abroad j,, 


horities, He 
And | 
are of 
to the 


at parting re. 
minded me once more that we had one de 


least to be thankful for under the c; 

sad as they otherwise were. — 
** Most fortunate; Madame Pratolun 

I was at home. What would you hove dae 

without me?” 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTII, 
EVENTS AT THE BEDSIDE, 


I am, if you will be g0 good as to p 
constitutionally French, and, therefore, ie 
tionally averse to distressing myself. if I ¢ 
possibly help it. For this reason, I really se 
not summon courage to describe what passed be. 
tween my blind Lucilla and me when | returned 
to our pretty sitting-room. She made me cry at 
the time ; and she would make me (and perhaps 
you) ¢ry again now, if I wrote the little melan- 
choly story of what this tender young creature 
suffered when I told her my miserable news. | 
won't write it! I am dead against tears, They 
affect the nose ; and my nose is my best feature. 
Let ~ use our eyes, my fair friends, to conquer— 
not to cry. 

Be it enough to say that when I went back to 
Browndown Lucilla went with me. 

I now observed her, for the first time, to he 
jealous of the eyes of us happy people who 
could see, The instant she entered she insisted 
on being near enough to the bed to hear us or to 
touch us as we waited on the injured 
man. ‘This. was at once followed by her 
taking thesplace occupied by Mrs. Goothe- 
ridge at the bed-head, and herself bathing 
Oscar's face and forehead. She was even 
of when she discovered that 

was moistening the bandages on the 
wound. I irritated her into boldly kiss. 
ing the poor insensible face in our pres- 
ence! The landlady of the Cross Hands 
was one of my sort—she took cheerful views 
of things. ‘* Sweet on him, eh, ma'am?” 
she whispered in my ear; ‘‘ we shall have 
a wedding in Dimchurch.” In presence 
of these kissings and whisperings Mrs, 
Gootheridge’s brother, as the only man 
present, began to look very uncomfortable. 
This worthy creature belonged to that 
large and respectable order of Englislimen 
who don’t know what to do with their hands, 
or how to get out of a room. I took pity 
on him ; he was, I assure you, a fine man. 
**Smoke your pipe, Sir, in the garden,” 
I said; ‘* we will call to you from the win- 
dow if we want you up here.” Mrs. Goothe- 
ridge’s brother cast on me one look of un- 
utterable gratitude, and escaped as if he 
had been let out of a trap. 

At last the doctor arrived. 

His first words were an indescribable 
relief tous. The skull of our poor Oscar 
was not injured. There was concussion 
of the brain, and there was a scalp wound 
—inflicted evidently with a blunt instru- 
ment. As to the wound, I had done all 
that was necessary in the doctor's ab- 
sence. As to the injury to the brain, 
time and care would put every thing right 
again. ‘‘ Make your minds easy, ladies, 
said this angel of a man. ‘There is no 
reason for feeling the slightest alarm about 
him,” 

He came to his senses—that is to say, he 
opened his eyes and looked vacantly about him— 
between four and five hours after the time when 
we had found him on the floor of the workshop. 

His mind, poor fellow, was still all astray. 
He recognized nobody. He imitated the action 
of writing with his finger, and said, very ¢™ 
nestly, over and over again, ‘* Go home, eg 
go home, go home !”—fancying himself 
suppose) lying helpless on the floor, and . ; 
ing the child back to us to give the alarm. ~ 
er in the night he feel asleep. All through be 
next day he still wandered in his mind ihe 
spoke. It was not till the day after that ie : 
gan feebly to recover his reason. The first « 
son he recognized was Lucilla. She was “al 
gaged at the moment in brushing his beaut 
chestnut hair, ‘To her unutterable joy he . ; 
her hand and murmured her name. She n 
over him; and, under cover of the et * 
whispered something in his ear wee ioe 
young fellow’s pale face flush, and his os wined 
brighten with pleasure. A day or twos a for 
she owned to me that she had said, ‘Get we of 
my sake.” She was not in the Jeast ashame¢ h 

having spoken to that plain purpose. sien 10 

contrary, she triumphed in it. 
me,” said Lucilla, in the most positive m = 
“T mean first to cure him; and then I mea 
be his wife.” 


In a week more he was in complete pe 
of his faculties, but still wretchedly ye chock 
only gaining ground very slowly after the 
that he had suffered. little at 2 

He was now able to tell us, by 4 ~ 
time, of what had happened in the wo! ht a @ 

After Mrs. Gootheridge and her daug ned 
quitted the house at their usual 
gone up to his room, had remained the sift 
little time, and had then gove Poor or 
again. On approaching ‘a the rool The 
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‘Jea instantly occurred to him that something 
 eueiea He softly tried the door, and found 
wis . 


ked—the robbers having no doubt taken 
that precantion to prevent their being surprised 

‘heir thieving work by any person in the 
> The one other way of getting Into the 
sete he way that we had tried. He went 
1e back garden, and Nowe empty 

. side the door, ‘The circum- 
him. But for the 
pce eet locking of the workshop door it woul 
9. suggested to him nothing more alarming 
than the arrival of some unexpected visitors. 
Eager to solve the mystery, he crossed the gar- 
den; and, entering the room, found himself face 
to face with the same two men whom Jicks had 
discovered ton a previously lounging against 

wall, 
the window they were both 
busily engaged, with their backs toward him, in 
cording up the packing-case which contained the 
al plates. 

rose and faced him as he stepped into the 
room. ‘The act of robbery which he found them 
coolly perpetrating in broad daylight instantly 
cet his irritable temper in a flame. He rushed at 
the younger of the two men—being the one near- 
est io him. The raffian sprang aside out of his 
reach, snatched up from the table on which it 
was lving ready a short loaded staff of leather, 
called **a life-preserver,” and struck him with 
it on the head before he had recovered himself 
and could face his man once more. 

From that moment he remembered nothing 
until he had regained his consciousness after the 
first shock of the blow. ; 

He found himself lying, giddy and bleeding, 
on the floor; and he saw the child (who must 
have strayed into the room while he was sense- 
less) standing, petrified with fear, looking at him. 
The idea of making use of her—as the only liv- 
ing being near—to give the alarm, came to him 
instinctively the moment he recognized her. He 
coaxed the little creature to venture within reach 
of his hand, and, dipping his finger in the blood 
that was flowin,; from him, sent us the terrible 
message which I had spelled out on the back of 
her frock. ‘That done, he exerted his last re- 
mains of strength to push her gently toward the 
open window, and direct her to go home. He 
fainted from loss of blood while he was still 
repeating the words, ‘*Go home! go home!” 
and still seeing, or fancying that he saw, the 
child stopping obstinately in the room, stupefied 
with terror. Of the time at which she found 
the courage and the sense to run home, and of 
all that had happened after that, he was neces- 
sarily ignorant. His next conscious impression 
was the impression, already recorded, of seeing 
Lucilla sitting by his bedside. 

The account of the matter thus given by Os- 
car was followed by a supplementary statement. 
provided by the police. 

The machinery of the law was put in action, 
and the village was kept in a fever of excitement 
for days together. Never was there a more com- 
plete investigation—and never was a poorer re- 
sult achieved. Substantially, nothing was dis- 
covered beyond what I had already found out 
for myself. The robbery was declared to have 
been (as I had supposed) a planned thing. 
Though we had none of us noticed them at the 
rectory, it was ascertained that the thieves had 
been at Dimchurch on the day when the unlucky 
plates were first delivered at Browndown. Hav. 
ing taken their time to examine the house, and 
to make themselves acquainted with the domestic 
habits of the persons in it, the rogues had paid 
their second visit to the village—no doubt to 
commit the robbery—on the occasion when we 
had discovered them. Foiled by the unexpected 
return of the gold and silver to London, they had 
waited again, had followed the plates back to 
Browndown, and had effected their object— 
thanks to the lonely situation of the house, and 
to the murderous blow which had stretched Os- 
car insensible on the floor. 

More than one witness had met them on the 
roud back to Brighton, with the packing-case 
in the chaise, But when they returned to the 
livery-stables from which they had hired the 
vehicle, the case was not to be seen. Accom- 
plices in Brighton had, in all probability, assist- 
ed them in getting rid of it, and in shifting the 
plates into ordinary articles of luggage which 
would attract no special attention at the railway 
‘tation, This was the explanation given by the 
poliee. Right or wrong, the one fact remains 
that the villains were not caught, and that the 
assault and robbery at Oscar’s house may be add- 
ed to the long list of crimes cleverly enough 
committed to defy the vengeance of the law. 

For ourselves, we all agreed—led by Lucilla 
~—to indulge in no useless lamentations, and to 
be gratetul that Oscar had escaped without seri- 
ous Injury. ‘The mischief was done; and there 
Was an end of it. P 
P In this philosophical spirit we looked at the af- 
‘ir while our invalid was recovering. We all 
plumed ourselves on our excellent good sénse— 
ye ah, poor stupid human wretches !) we were 
all fatally wrong. So far from the mischief be- 
mischief had only begun. The 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 
THE RESULT OF THE ROBBERY. 


BETWEEN five and six w 

Be N fi eeks passed. Oscar 
tae of his bedroom, and was well of his 

During this la i i 
pse of time Lucilla steadil - 
a that process of her own of poner him 
ich was to end in marrying him. Never had 
seen such nursing before—never do I expect to 
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see such nursing again. From morning to night 
she interested him, and kept him in guod spirits. 
The charming creature actually made her blind- 
ness a means of lightening the weary hours of 
the man she loved. 

Sometimes she would sit before Oscar’s look- 
ing-glass, and imitate all the innumerable tricks, 
artifices, and vanities of a coquette arraying her- 
self for conquest, with such wonderful truth and 
humor of mimicry that you would have sworn 
she possessed the use of her eyes. Sometimes 
she would show him her extraordinary power of 
calculating, by the sound of a person's voice, the 
exact position which that person occupied to- 
ward her in a room. Selecting me as the vic- 
tim, she would first provide herself with one of 
the nosegays always placed by her own hands 
at Oscar’s bedside, and would then tell me to 
take up my position noiselessly in any part of 
the room that I pleased, and to say ** Lucilla.” 
‘Lhe instant the words were out of my mouth the 
nosegay flew from her hand and hit me on the 
face. She never once missed her aim on any one 
of the occasions when this experiment was tried, 
and she never once flagged in her childish enjoy- 
ment of the exhibition of her own skill. 

Nobody was allowed to pour out Oscar’s med- 
icine but herself. She knew when the spoon 
into which it was to be measured was full by the 
sound which the liquid made in falling into it. 
When he was able to sit up in his bed, and when 
she was standing at the pillow-side, she could 
tell him how near his head was to hers by the 
change which he produced, when he bent forward 
or when he drew back, in the action of the air 
on her face. In the same way she knew as well 
as he knew when the sun was out, and when it 
was behjnd a cloud, judging by the differing ef- 
fect of tife air at such times on her forehead and 
on her cheeks. 

All the litter of little objects accumulating in 
a sick-room she kept in perfect order on a sys- 
tem of her own. She delighted in putting the 
room tidy late in the evening, when we helpless 
people who could see were beginning to think of 
lighting the candles. The time when we could 
just discern her flitting to and fro in the dusk in 
her bright summer dress—now visible as she 
passed the window, now lost in the shadows at 
the end of the room—was the time when she be- 
gan to clear the tables of the things that had 
been wanted in the day, and to replace them by 
the things which would be wanted at night. We 
were only allowed to light the candles when they 
showed us the room magically put in order dur- 
ing the darkness, as if the fairies had+done it. 
She laughed scornfully at our surprise, and said 
she sincerely pitied the poor useless people who 
could only see. 

The same pleasure which she had in arranging 
the room in the dark, she also felt in wandering 
all over the house in the dark, and in making 
herself thoroughly acquainted with every inch of 
it from top to bottom. As soon as (scar was 
well enough to go down stairs, she insisted on 
leading him. 

‘* Yon have been so long up in your bedroom,” 
she said, “‘ that you must have forgotten the rest 
of the house. ‘Take my arm, and come along. 
Now we are out in the passage. Mind! there is 
a step down just at this place. And now a step 
up again. Here is a sharp corner to turn at the 
top of the staircase. And there is a rod out of 
the stair-carpet, and an awkward fold in it that 
might throw you down.” So she took him into 
his own drawing-room, as if it was he that was 
blind and she whe had the useof her eyes. Who 
could resist such a nurse as this? Is it wonder- 
ful shat [| heard a sound suspiciously like the 
sound of a kiss, on that first day of convales- 
cence, when I happened for a moment to be out 
of the room? I strongly suspected her of lead- 
ing the way in that also. She was so wonderful- 
ly composed when I came back, and he was so 
wonderfully flurried. 

In a week from his convalescence Lucilla com- 
pleted the cure of the patient. In other words, 
she received from Oscar an offer of marriage. I 
have not the slightest doubt in my own mind 
that he required assistance in bringing this deli- 
cate matter to a climax—and that Lucilla helped 
him. 

I may be right or I may be wrong about this. 
But I can at least certify that Lucilla was in 
such mad high spirits when she told me the 
news, out in the garden, on a lovely autumn 
morning, that she actually danced for joy; and, 
more improper still, she made me, at my discreet 
time of life, dance too, She took me round the 
waist, and we waltzed on the grass, Mrs. F inch 
standing by in the condemned bine merino jack- 
et (with the baby in one hand and the novel in 
the other), and warning us both that if we lost 
half an hour out of our day in whirling each oth- 
er round the lawn, we should never succeed in 
picking it up again in that house. We went on 
whirling, for all that, until we were both out of 
breath. Nothing short of downright exhaustion 
could tame Lucilla. As for me, [ am, I sin- 
cerely believe, the rashest person of my age now 
in existence. (What is my age? Ah! I am 
always discreet about that; it is the one excep- 
tion.) Set down my rashness to my French na- 
tionality, my easy conseience, and my excellent 
stomach—and let us go on with our story. 

There was a private interview at Browndown, 
later on that day, between Oscar and Reverend 
Finch. 

Of what passed on this occasion I was not in- 
formed. The rector came back among us, with 
his head high in the air, strutting magnificently 
on his wizen little legs. He embraced his 
daughter in pathetic silence, and gave me his 
hand with a serene smile of condescension wor- 
thy of the greatest humbug (say Louis the Four- 
teenth) that ever sat on a throne. When he got 
the better of his paternal emotion and began to 
speak, his voice was so big that I — thought 
it must have burst him. The vapor of words in 
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which he enveloped himself (condensed on pa- 
per) amounted to these two statements. First, 
that he hailed in Oscar—not having, I suppose, 
children enough already of his own—the advent 
of another son. Secondly, that he saw the fin- 
ger of Providence in every thing that had hap- 
pened. Alas for me! my irreverent French 
nature saw nothing but the finger of Finch—in 
r’s pocket. 

The wedding-day was not then actually fixed. 
It was only generally arranged that the marriage 
should take place in about six weeks. 

This interval was intended to serve a double 
purpose. It was to give the lawyers time to pre- 
pare the marriage-settlements, and to give Os- 
car time to completely recover his health. Some 
anxiety was felt by all of us on this latter sub- 
ject. His wound was well, and his mind was 
itself again. But still there was something 
wrong with him, for all that. 

‘Those curious contradictions in his character 
which I have already mentioned showed them- 
selves more strangely than ever. The man who 
had found the courage (when his blood was np) 
to measure himself, alone and unarmed, against 
two robbers, was now unable to enter the room 
in which the struggle had taken place without 
trembling from head to foot. He who had 
laughed at me when I begged him not to sleep 
in the house by himself, now had two men (a 
gardener and an in-door servant) domiciled at 
Browndown to protect him, and felt no sense of 
security even in that. He was constantly dream- 
ing that the ruffian with the ‘“‘ life-preserver” was 
attacking him again, or thet he was lying bleed- 
ing on the floor, and coaxing Jicks to venture 
within reach of his hand. If any of us hinted at 
his occupying himself once more with his favor- 
ite art, he stopped his ears and entreated us not 
to renew his horrible associations with the past. 
He could not even look at his box of chasing 
tools. The doctor—summoned to say what was 
the matter with him—told us that his nervous 
system had been shaken, and frankly acknowl- 
edged that there was nothing to be done but to 
wait until time set it right again. 

I am afraid I must confess that I myself took 
no very indulgent view of the patient's case. 

It was his duty to exert himself, as I thought. 
He appeared to me to be too indolent to make a 
proper effort to better his own condition. Lucilla 
and I had more than one animated discussion 
about him. On a certain evening when we were 
at the piano gossiping, and playing in the inter- 
vals, she was downright angry with me for not 
a with her darling as unreservedly as 

e did. ‘*I have noticed one thing, Madame 
Pratolungo,” she said to me, with a flushed face 
and a heightened tone: ‘‘you have never done 
Oscar justice from the first.” 

(Mark those trifling words. The time is com- 
ing when you will hear of them again.) 

The pseparations for the contemplated mar- 
riage went on. The lawyers produced their 
sketch of the settlement, and Oscar wrote (to 
an address in New York given to him by Nugent) 
to tell his brother of the approaching change in 
his life, and of the circumstances which had 
brought it about. 

The marriage - settlement was not shown to 
me, but from certain signs and tokens I guessed 
that Oscar’s perfect disinterestedness on the 
question of money had been turned to profitable 
account by Oscar's future father-in-law. Rev- 
erend Finch was reported to have shed tears 
when he first read the document. And Lucilla 
came out of the study, after an interview with 
her father, more thoroughly and vehemently in- 
dignant than I had ever seen her yet. ‘‘ Don't 
ask what is the matter!” she said to me between 
her teeth. ‘‘I am ashamed to tell you.” When 
Oscar came in, a little later, she fell on her knees 
—literally fell on her knees—before him. Some 
overmastering agitation was in session of her 
whole being, which made her, for the moment, 
reckless of what she said or did. ‘‘I worship 
you !” she burst out, hysterically, kissing his hand. 
**You are the noblest of living men. I can nev- 
er, never be worthy of you!” The interpretation 
of these high-flown sayings and doings was, to 
my mind, briefly this: Oscar’s money in the rec- 
tor’s pocketand the rector’s daughter used as 
the means. 

The intervah:expired; the weeks succeeded 
each other. All had been long since ready for 
the marriage, and still the marriage did not take 

lace. 

¥ Far from himself again, with time 
to help him, as the doctor had foretold, Oscar 
steadily grew worse, All the nervous symptoms 
(to use the medi¢al' phrase) which | have already 
described strengthened instead of loosening their 
hold on him. He grew thinner and thinner, and 
and paler. Early in the month of Novem- 
we sent for the doctor again. The question 
to be put to him this time was the question 
(suggested by Lucilla) of trying as a last remedy 

change of air. 

Something—I forget what—delayed the ar- 
rival of our medical man. Oscar had given up 
all idea of seeing him that day, and had come to 
us at the rectory, whem the doctor drove into 
Dimeharch. He was before he went on 
to Browndown, and he and his patient saw each 
other alone in Lucilla’s sitting-toom. 

They were a long ‘time together. Lucilla, 


waiting with me in. my bed-chamber, grew im-, 


She begged me to knock at the sitting- 
room door, and inquire when she might be per- 
mitted to assist at the consultation. 

I found doctor and patient standing together 
at the window, talking quietly. Evidently noth- 
ing had passed to excite either of them in the 
smallest degree. Oscar looked a little pale and 
weary, but he, like his medical adviser, was per- 
fectly composed. 

‘There is a young lady in the next room,” I 
said, ‘‘who is getting anxious to hear what your 
consultation has ended in.” . 
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The doctor looked at Oscar and smiled. 
**'There is really nothing to tell Miss Finch,” 


he said. ‘‘Mr. Dubourg and I have gone all - 


over the case again, and nothing new has come 
of it. His nervous system has not recovered its 
balance so soon as I expected. I am sorry. but 
[am not in the least alarmed. At his age things 
are sure to come right in the end. He must be 
patient, and the voung lady must be patient. I 
tan say no more.” 

“Do you see any objection to his trying 
change of air?” I inquired. 

**None whatever. Let him go where he likes, 
and amuse himself as he likes. You are all of 
you a little disposed to take Mr. Dubourg’s case 
too seriously. Except the nervous derangement 
(unpleasant enough in itself, I grant), there is 
really nothing the matter with him, He has not 
a trace of organic diseas¢é any where. The pulse,” 
continued the doctor, laying his fingers lightly on 
Oscar's wrist, “‘is perfectly satisfactory, I never 
felt a quieter pulse in my life.” 

As the words passed his lips a frightful con- 
tortion fastened itself on Oscar's thee. 

His eyes turned up hideously. 

From head to foot his whole body was 
wrenched round, as if giant hands had twisted 
it, toward the right. 

Before I could speak, he was in convulsions 
on the floor at his doctor's feet. 

** Good God! what is this?” I cried out. 

The doctor loosened his cravat, and moved 
away the furniture that was near him. That 
done, he waited, looking at the writhing figure 
on the floor. 

**Can you do nothing more?” I asked. 

He shook his head gravely. ‘Nothing more.” 

** What is it ?” 

** An epileptic fit.” 


THE CINCINNATI FOUNTAIN. 


On page 917 will be found an engraving of the 
elaborate and beautiful fountain which, through 
the beneficent liberality of two of her citizens— 
one of whom, however, does not survive to wit- 
ness the fulfillment of his generous purpose—the 
Queen City of the West will soon count among 
her rarest attractions. Its history is briefly this. 
Two liberal-minded residents of Cincinnati— 
Messrs. Davipson and Prosasco—some years 
ago conceived the project of erecting in that city 
a public fountain which should be at once an or- 
nament to the place and a practical benefit to 
the people. Their idea was to have the struc- 
ture display, in some artistic and picturesque 
form, the beauty and the blessings of water. 
With this view Mr. Propasco visited Europe in 
1866 to consult with eminent artists in regard 
to it, and at Munich, the art capital of Germany, 
made the acquaintance of Herr MILuer, the 
celebrated founder, in whom he found a ready 
and enthusiastic coadjutor. Many designs were 
laid before him, but Mr. Prosasco, with excel- 
lent sense and taste, rejected every suggestion 
that implied obligation to ancient mythology and 
literature. He would have neither water-gods 
nornymphs. At length Herr Mixer preduced 
a design of his own—a dream which had been 
worked out for him by the artist Kre_tinc—the 
fundamental idea of which was the portrayal of 
the blessings of water. The designer had asked 
himself what are the chief benefits which man- 
kind owe to this element. ‘They are commerce 
by navigation; emigration; water turns our 
mills to grind our corn; water gives us crops; 
with mineral waters we heal the sick ; with other 
waters we preserve our health by bathing; with 
water we put out fire; on water frozen we 
amuse our childhood in skating and sliding. 
‘These and kindred ideas the artist has symbolized 
in enduring bronze. 

The structure is surmounted by a beautiful 
figure, representing the genius of water, through 
whose outspread hands, extended to bless, falls 
an exquisitely fine shower, like gentle rain. Un- 
derneath, about the massive pedestal, stand four 
colossal groups, representing the most obvious 
benefits of watér—a mechanic on a barning roof, 
imploring Heaven for rain; a farmer beside his 
plow, whose labor will have no fruit without the 
kindly showers; a young girl leading her sick 
father to the healing fountain; a mother taking 
her child to the bath. 

Underneath these groups are four elegant 
basins, ornamented in the richest style of the 
Renaissance, from which thirty-six streams of 
water play into a circular moat at the base of 
the structure. The pediment, to which these 
basins are attached, is richly adorned with com- 
positions in relief, representing the uses of water 
in the most varied forms of human industry— 
as in navigation, fishing, as motive power di- 
rectly applied in various kinds of mills, and in- 
directly as steam.  These.compositions are ex- 
quisitely finished, while the meaning of every de- 
sign may be discerned ata glance. 

The base of the fountain is of fine Bavarian 
syenite, as is also the surrounding basin, or moat. 
This stone has a beautiful color, takes a very 
fine polish, and is almost indestructible by 
weather. 

An inscription upon the capital, just under- 
neath the figure of the genius, sets forth that the 
fountain is the gift to the People of Cincinnati 
from Mr. Henry Propasco and Mr. 
Davipson (his brother-in-law, now deceased). 
Other inscriptions on the pediment ascribe the 
design and model to the artist Kre.iye, and 
the work of casting to Herr MILLER. 

Our engraving of this beautiful structure is 
from a photograph taken in Munich, where the 
fountain was for some time exhibited to admiting 
crowds. It is to be hoped that wealthy residents 
of other cities will be led to imitate the exam- 
ple of Mr. Propasco and Mr. Davipson, and 
to distribute a little of their superfluous 
in ways as useful and as conducive to the pleas- 
ure and cultivation of the people. ; 
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THE MORMON TABERNAULE. 


Tue Mormon Temple, or Tabernac:, aS the 
‘< faithful” prefer to call their sacred ec;itice, is a 
large, showy structure, of very little pretension 
to architectural beauty. It is 250 feet }»ng, with 
many sandstone columns supporting thi: roof, the 
concave of which forms an unbroken arca. There 
js room enough in the interior to seat 000 peo- 
ple. An immense organ is placed at t/'e further 
end of the Tabernacle, just in front of } the pul- 
pit, on either hand the choir seats, witile a few 
steps below the platform is the dais ‘where sit 
the elders and apostles of the church. : The ex- 
ercises comprise a prayer, a hymn, the: adminis- 
tering of bread and water to the ‘*faitl.ful,” and 
finally the sermon by BricHam Yoi-nc. He 
speaks simply, plainly, and strongly. He loves, 
especially if there are gentiles present: to dilate 
upon the trials of his people, and their ‘oming to 
their valley barefooted and naked; of ‘heir suc- 
cess, and the proofs that they were a cl psen peo- 
ple —showing here, as in private, th> strange 
magnetic influence which he wields wit; so much 
effect upon the minds of his disciples. . 

The double-page illustration whick we give 
this week shows the administration of ,he ** Sac- 
rament,” large pewter vessels, of whii-h several 
may be seen in front of the pulpit, beir'z used for 
the purpose. All present, men, wo/1en, chil- 
dren, and babies in arms, partake. The peculiar 
great-coats which some of the mem wear are 
fashioned out of colored blankets, inte=ided orig- 
inally for the reds; and it must be adraitted that 
the white man wears his blanket wit), a differ- 
ence which is not an improvement ‘8s regards 
taste. Although the red Indian is no} the chiv- 
alrous, graceful warrior of Cooper, he | } decided- 
ly picturesque, and knows how to dre/s himself 
artistically. The white man gets h..ld of his 
blanket, cuts it up into a great-coat, ad dresses 
himself inartistically. ; 


“TOO THIN.” 


On Saturday, September 9, Contr ller Con- 
NOLLY was requested by the Joint Con mittee for 
the examination of the city and count ' accounts 
to produce before them on the follow ing ‘Tues- 
day the vouchers for the claims agains. the coun- 
ty presented for 1870, and paid by hm. Dur- 
ing Sunday night these vouchers disap seared un- 
der the following circumstances: ‘Tie private 
watchman in the County Bureau off re, in the 
new Court-house, where these import int papers 
were kept, says that abuut six o’cloc | on Sun- 
day evening he left his post to ge; his sup- 
per, leaving the office to watch itsef. When 


he returned. about two hours afterwarc —he must 


have been very leisurely in taking 1pper—he 
discovered that a hole large enough o admit a 
man's arm had been made in the lowe’ corner of 
the west window in the door openin; from the 
hall into the County Bureau office. - Although 
his suspicion that ‘‘something was w rong” was 
aroused by this discovery, the watch nan made 
no examination and raised no alarn, although 
a police station is just within call of h ¥ post, but 
waited until the janitor of the buildin; made his 
appearance, about eight o'clock nex! morning, 
to whom he naively remarked that he didn’t 
**like the looks of it.” The janitor it mediately 
went into the County Bureau office, where he 
discovered that the doors of the midd » case, un- 
der the long desk on the west side of that office, 
had been broken open, and that sever | packages 
of documents had been taken therefrc n. 

Still nothing was done until the ari val of the 
Controller and his deputy, about one o'clock in 
the afternoon. Informed by the jani or of what 
had occurred, they examined the fi rced case, 
and found that all but seven packa res of the 
vouchers for the paid claims against he city for 
1870 were gone. These vouchers wi re in large 
packages, and were mixed up with _ ickages of 
vouchers for paid claims against the county for 
1869, none of which were missing. 

Appearances indicate that access ras gained 
to the office as follows: The glass w 1s partially 
cut with a diamond, and then force | out by a 
sharp, quick blow. Through the hol thus made 
the inside catch of the lock was reac! ed, and the 
door easily opened. The bolt of the lock to the 
case containing the vouchers was f( rced back, 
and the Jock wrenched almost off. Several ex- 
perts examined the glass and the cz.je, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the cutting ind forcing 
were not the work of an experienced burglar. 

The news spread like wild-fire | hrough the 
city. Crowds gathered in the street and about 
the bulletins of the newspapers, ex titedly dis- 
cussing the latest rumors, and ask ng, ‘‘ Who 
stole the vouchers?” Public suspic.on pointed 
strongly in one direction, and Mayot Hatt, un- 
able to resist the pressure of public sentiment, 
lost no time in writing to the Contro ler that the 
‘‘exigency” required his retiremer; from the 
head of the Finance Department, ir order that 
another gentleman might be app inted who 
would be enabled to investigdte the affair and 
restore public confidence. Mr. Con in a 
letter which is admirable for its cool mpudence, 
declined to resign, plainly told the Aayor that 
both were in the same boat, and that if one went 
overboard the other must follow suit. 

No fresh discoveries have been r ade in re- 
gard to the disappearance of the vi uchers, but 
the impression is strengthened that »ut one set 
of persons in the city could have cor mitted this 
singular robbery. When the detect’ res who ex- 
amined the premises were asked wh ther it was 
not very strange that the thief or thieves had 
opened only those two lockers cot taining the 
vouchers that were wanted, and the e was not a 
mark of a jimmy on any other arti Je of furni- 

ture in the room, they smiled, and replied that 
it was evident the rascals were well informed as 


to the lockers they intended to | 
open, The faces 
that examine 


of the entered the offic: to 
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the ent window and damaged lockers were a 


study. Having gratified their curiosity, they in- 


variably turned away with a sneering smile or 


laugh of derision, while many audibly exclaimed, 
thin !”—a sentiment which Mr. Nast has 
admirably illustrated in his cartoon on our front 
page this week. 

So much for the stolen vouchers. There is, 
however, another feature of Mr. Conno.iy's 
case. A suit was recently commenced before 
Judge Barnarp, of the Supreme Court, to enjoin 
the Controller from further disbursement of the 
public funds. A temporary injunction was im- 
mediately granted, and a day set to hear counsel 
on the question whether it should be made per- 
petual. Mayor Hatt pretended to be very much 
amused by this proceeding. -He characterized it 
as ‘‘one of Judge Barnarp’s jokes,” and pro- 
fessed to believe the motion for a perpetual in- 
junction would be denied. The Judge's joke” 
has, however, proved to be no laughing matter 
for ConnoLLy. To every body's surprise, the 
injunction, after elaborate argument on both 
sides, was declared perpetual; and the Judge, 
while lightly animadverting on the acts of Twrep, 
Sweeny, and Hatt, spoke in the severest man- 


ner of the Controller's administration of the af- 


fairs of his office. - Whether this action indicates 
a desire to regain public confidence, or whether 
it is merely a shrewd dodge to save a part of the 
Ring by the sacrifice of one member of the‘fra- 
ternity, are questions which time alone can de- 
termine. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur island of New Guinea, which has recently been 
brought before the public in connection with negotia- 
tions respecting it between England and Holland, is a 
spot of peculiar interest to adventurous travelers, be- 
cause very little is known to us concerning it. Com- 
prising two hundred thonsand square miles, and about 
fourteen hundred miles in length, it is yet an unex- 
plored r2gion, within whose boundaries no white man 
has penetrated, probably, fifty miles. Snow-clad mount- 
ains of great height are visible from the northern and 
southern coaste; doubtless there are large rivers, and 
the coast abounds in thick forests. Nothing is known 
of the inhabitants of the vast interior. The dwellers 
on the coast live at war with each other, being divided 
into petty tribes. They are tall and dark, somewhat 
resembling the negro in features. The splendid bird- 
of-paradise comes from New Guinea, and it is believed 
to be the home of many other curious and beautiful 
birds. Here dwell also kangaroos and crocodiles, and 
other strange and interesting speeimens of animal 
tribes. Rice, sago, yams, fruits, and spices of various 
kinds grow on this island, whose climate is moist and 
warm. Doubtless it is rich in vegetable productions. 
But our certain knowledge respecting this vast island 
is very limited. Ifs mysterious interior should awaken 
the curiosity of some Livingstone or Du Chaillu. 


Abont sixty different newspapers were started in 
Paris during the Commune, from March 18 to May 
21. Some of these died a swift death, after having 
issued a single number. Only two of them exist at 
present. The names of many of these papers are 
curious, as, for example, The Hyphen, the Little Beli, 
Cain and Abel, The Good Sense, The Wasp. 


Curious five-year-old boys they have in Detroit. 
One specimen called at a house in the city a few days 
ago, and said that he was from Chicago, that his par- 
ents were both dead, and that he would like to have a 
home. He looked neat and intelligent, and the fam- 
ily decided to adopt him, Three days after, when he 
showed himself in the front yard for the first time, he 
was seen and claimed by his mother, who lives a few 
blocks away, and who had hunted the city over for 
the lad. 


London contains a population of about 3,500,000; 
almost four times as many as New York city. 


The Persian government showed great indifference 
and oppression in many cases during the late famine. 
The following instance is mentioned: The proprietor 
of a large garden could not at the moment pay the in- 
creased tax levied, and the governor of the district 
had the water necessary for irrigation cut off and led 
to another garden. In a few days the first garden had 
nothing but dry, yellow plants. The water was still 
kept away, and in a month all the lemon and orange 
trees it contained, to the number of 12,000, were dry 
fire-wood. 


An educated Brahmin of Hindostan read with deep 
interest sundry articles on women which were pub- 
lished in the London. Saturday Review. Interpreting 
the language literally, he mistook the cynical views of 
English society and highly-colored representations of 
English customs as statements of facta. The Review 
spoke of the sale of Belgravian daughters, and report- 
ed the condition of the marriage market. So the 
Brahmin, desirous to follow the customs of enlight- 
ened England, actually sold one of his daughters at 
auction for forty-five pounds sterling. 


An English country gentleman—Mr. Hyford Barr by 
name—has a novelty in his private park, in the shape 
of a “‘snakery” which he has established, and wherein 
he keepsa large number of innocent species of snakes. 
Every one to his taste. : 


There is a “ House of Refuge"(?) in New Orleans, 
where boys have been punished to the extent of 240 
lashes. The bodies of these poor victims were literal- 
ly covered with bruises when an examination was 
made into the state of things. The superintendent 
and his assistant have been arrested. Much nearer 
this city is a so-called “Home,” from which a boy 
lately escaped with a block of wood weighing sixteen 
pounds chained and riveted to his neck, Comment is 
needless. 


Two persons bearing the character of “‘ undoubted 
veracity” witnessed a rare ride the other day—a wasp 
riding on a green worm. How far he had ridden they 
did not know; bat after they saw him they watched 
him a distance of twenty-five feet. Occasionally the 
worm would stop, lie motionless as though he was 
dead, when the wasp, after a little, would spur him 
up, and he would go on. After a while the worm 
ceased to move, and the wasp dismounted and quickly 
ran and removed a little stone about two inches from 
where the worm lay, and then seizing the worm by the 
head, drew it into the hole. Presently the wasp came 


THE ONLY WAY TO GET OUR TAMMANY RULERS ON THE SQUARE. 


out, put on the gravel top over the hole, covered the 
stone over, and seemed to be getting ready to fly, 
when the observers killed him. They then dug out 
the worm, but it was dead. 


Long articles have been written and numerous theo- 
ries advanced respecting the cholera. Its ravages have 
been detailed, its peculiar Character discussed, its past 
travels traced, and much advice given concerning the 
prevention of it. On twé points all writers on this 
subject seem to agree—that certain stringent measures 
of disinfection are essential wherever cholera actually 
exists; and also, what is of immediate practical im- 
portance in every city, that every locality should be 
put in such a sanitary condition that, if cholera comes, 
its spread will be limited. This diseage is likely to 
spread just in proportion to the existence of certain 
local facilities. The history of cholera shows plainly 
enough that a prudent and enlightened action of the 
Board of Health in every city, combined with watch- 
ful care on the part of every householder, would, if 
commenced in season, prevent the disease from be- 
coming epidemic. The strictest cleanliness is the 
greatest safeguard the people can use. Special meas- 
ures, of course, are adopted by the authorities of every 
city, when this dreaded disease is on its march, to pre- 
vent its invasion. But none of these make less imper- 
ative the one grand essential— namely, cleanliness, 
which the inhabitants of every city have a right to de- 
mand for their own protection, 


A steamer of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
the Alaska, recently brought from Hong-Kong to San 
Francisco about two millions of pounds of tea—a moet 
remarkable cargo. The annual consumption of tea in 
the United States is about forty-two millions of pounds. 
Years ago our tea took a tedious voyage around the 
Cape of Good Hope; now only a few weeks are re- 
quired to transport it to San Francisco, and thence to 
New York. 


Justin M‘Carthy writes of a curiosity which was re- 
cently shown him by a London publisher in the shape 
of a large solid wooden box, a cube of about two feet 
every way, and bound at the corners with iron. The 
box was addressed, in painted letters, to the publish- 
ing house, and contained—what did it contain? A 
service of plate, a present of books, a few dozens of 
wine? Nothing of the sort; only the MS. of a novel 
which he was requested to publish! The novel was 
written in small and neat characters, in a series of 
bound volumes of the ledger and day-book style, and 
these volumes were numerous enough to fill complete- 
ly the treasure-chest which had been so carefully pro- 
vided for their reception. The publisher stated that 
any one of these closely written volumes would make 
an ordinary three-volume novel (English style), so far as 
words and pages were concerned. Moreover, it is said 
that the author or authoress of this yet unpublished 
work of fiction is not a lunatic, bnt a sane person, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. 


The Baden-Baden “ towel costume” is said to be the 
greatest novelty in traveling dresses, being literally 
made of the rough brown bath toweling which we 
know as Turkish. 


An’ English savant is so much agitated on the sub- 
ject of the final fate of the earth, if not of the sun also, 
that he has written a book to ask, ‘‘ Will the earth be- 
— asun-spot?” The question is open for discus- 

on. 


Not many ministers nowadays the wonder- 
ful eloquence in reading hymns that Dr. Nettleton did. 
It is said that on one occasion he commenced reading 
the familiar hymn, ‘ Behold a stranger at the door!” 
and, as with a sudden uncontrollable impulse, the 
whole congregation turned their heads to look. Effect- 
ive reading of hymns and the Scriptures in church 
services is a great power. 


The “Grecian bend,” the “ Alexandra limp,” the 
“Saratoga droop,” and the “ Kangaroo jump” make a 
pretty quartette of terms descriptive of modern styles 
of walking. 


The preparation of kindliug-wood for the market is 
a recognized department of the coal and wood trade. 
Some of the pine used is brought from Long Island, 
) but most of it is Virginia pine. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A turn, cadaverous-looking German, about fifty 
years of age, entered the office of a health-insurance 
company and inquired, “‘Ish te man in vot iushures 
de peopie’s helts?” The agent politely answered, “I 
attend to that business, Sir.” ‘Vell, I vants mine 
helts inshured: vot youcharge?” “ Different prices,” 
answered the agent; “‘from three to ten dollars a 
year; pay ten dollars a year, and you get ten dollars a 
week in case of sickness.” ‘“ Vell,” said mein Herr, “I 
vants ten dcilar vot.” The a inquired the state of 
his health. “ Vell, I ish sick all te time. I's shust 
out te bed two tree hours a tay, and te doctor says he 
can’t do noting more good for me.” “If that's the 
state of your health,” returned the agent, “ we can't 
insure it. We only insure persons who are in good 
health.” At this mein Herr bristled up in great anger. 
“You must tink I’s a pig fool! vot you tink I come 
pay you ten dollar for inshure my helt ven I vos vell ?” 


A Chicago paper says of a contempo that “it 
has doubled ite circulation: another man takes a copy 
now. 


— 


In Indiana a local paper attributes a scarcity of 
small change to its being sent to the heathen through 
church collections. 


Isn't it queer that contractors should be engaged to 
widen streets? 


A baker has invented a new kind of yeast. It makes 
bread so light that a pound of it weighs only twelve 
ounces. 


Tuz or Lovz—Marriage. 


A wholesale house advertises : ‘*Wanted—women to 
sell on commission.” Gals, there's your chance. 


Two teachers were discussing the efficacy of cor- 
a punishment in education. ‘I can speak from 
arge experience,” said one. “I have always used it in 
my school, and every one knows that my scholars are 
the cream of our aristocracy.” ‘‘ The whipped cream, 
if you please,” rejoined his opponent. 


Taz Comuva Man—Jack Frost. 
“Sam, how do you like that knife I sold you last 


week?” “Soso. It's not very sharp; yet you man- 
aged to shave me with it.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A comMITTEE of the British Association, which 
was largely instrumental in securing the passage 
of an act of Parliament for the preservation of 
sea-fowl and their eggs, now proposes to have 
the law extended to other species, including 
such of the wading and swimming birds as are 
fit for human food. Attention was called by 
the committee to the case of the very rare bird 
known as Pallas’s sand-grouse, a native of East- 
ern Asia, which has occasionally visited West- 
ern Europe in immense numbers, and where it 
would probably have established itself but for 
the extert.ination following its appearance. 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Trustees of 
the Peabody Museum of American Archeology 
and Ethnol has made its appearance, and pre- 
sents a gratifying picture of the progress of this 

reat establishment. The most important ad- 

itions during the year have been 4 
of stone implements from Cape Cod rs 
by Mr. Samus. H. Russet, 4 series of dupli- 
cates from the Curistie collection of London, 
and specimens obtained from ex lorations in 
Tennessee by Mr. and in Central 
ica by Dr. Banenpt. These are supplemenie . 
by numerous single donations of more or les: 
value, In the course of some critical obser a- 
tions upon the specimens received by the Mu 
seum attention is called to the great — hs 
a collection of crania and human bones 0» S ; 
ed from certain mounds in Kentucky by 7 
8. 8. Lyon, in the course of explorations — 
under the combined auspices of the Smithson 
Institution and of the Peabody Museum. ‘ne 
peculiarities of the crania of the 
dians have already been referred to by sled - 
writers, but some curious facts are detai 
the report in regard to other portions 0 pn 
skeleton. Thus the ulna and radius, as ¢ 


h 
humerus, were found to be muc 
| Enger in the ‘mound Indians, while the length 
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ibi red with the femur, is lon- 
quite an unusual number 
skeletons the two fosse at the lower 
. ae the humerus were found to communicate, 
a cing a perforation. This feature, rarely 
“ with in the white races, occurs quite fre- 
— tly in the mound remains, while in the black 
ae it appears to be still more frequent. 
racty additional peculiarity of the mound bones 
sists in the flattening of the tibia, which, un- 
oil the date of the present publication, has not 
oe recorded as occurring in America, although 
reonains from the dolmens of France, the qua- 
connate drift of Clichy, and the burial-caves of 
(ro-Magnon and Gibraltar exhibit this in a very 
ree. 
— poe the pelvis, the breadth in the In- 
dian races is found to be less than in the whites, 
while the three diameters of the brim of the true 
elyis are greatest in the Indians. The trans- 
. rse diameter and the size of the outlet of the 
elvis are much the largest in the Indian, while 
the aucrum is less curved, sup lying ‘conditions 
which in the process of parturition are more fa- 


yorable to the Indian women. 


‘. have already referred at various times to 
on the part of the Peruvian govern- 
ment in exploring the less-known portions of 
that country, and we find in late South Ameri- 
can journals details of a movement looking to- 
ward the examination of the regions of the Uca- 
e and Urubamba. The object of the expedi- 


ral 
soe is to find a port which will open up to the 
department of Cuzco a@ communication with the 


ai ch of the Amazon, and thence to the 
The work is to be under the direction 
of Mr. TucKER, favorably known in similar en- 
terprises before. The present plan is for Don 
RaymunpDo EsTRELLA and another commission- 
er to start from the port of Illapani in two large 
canoes, and make their way by the U rubamba to 
Iquitos, which is the Peruvian naval station on 
the Amazon. This is for the purpose of obtain- 
ing such a knowledge of the rivers as may fit 
them to serve as pilots to the steamer which is 
to ascend the Ucayale and explore the Urubam- 
ba. They are to make their way back about 


thirty leagues from Cuzco. 


By the Report of the Commissioners of the 
Herring Fisheries of Scotland for 1870, just pub- 
lished, we learn that the season in question 

roved the best known upon the coast of Scot- 
find, the yield having amounted to over 833,000 
barrels, as compared with 804,000 for 1867, the 
next largest. the blockade of the Baltic ports 
by the French had a depressing influence, with- 
out which it is supposed the catch would have 
been much larger. The cod and ling fishery was 
also improved, the increase amounting to nine- 
ty-seven hundred-weight. In the various fish- 
sries about 15,000 boats, manned by _ nearly 
46,000 men and boys, were employed. The to- 
tal estimated value of the boats, nets, lines, etc., 
was over $4,700,000. 


A writer in Land and Water, oe atten- 
tion to the great number of porpoises in India, 


proposes to utilize them in the interest of the , 


arts by the construction of some cheap form of 
bomb lance, which is to be shot into them from 
a boat by means of a shoulder gun. The chief 
value obs og consists in the oil, skin, and 
head, and in the leather, which is of the stron- 
gest character, and fitted for all uses where ex- 
treme tenacity is required. 


The daily papers of August 29 contain the 
latest reports from Captain HALu and his steam- 
er /blaris, in the form of a telegraphic dispatch 
from the United States ship Congress, dated at St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, August 28. It will be re- 
membered that this vessel was detailed by the 
Secretary of the Navy to carry supplies of pro- 
Visions and coal to be stored in Sreenlend for 
the use of the arctic expedition. She left St. 
Johns on her outward — on the 3d of August, 
reaching Disco on the 10th, passing hundreds 
of immense icebergs on the way. The Jodlaris 
was found at Disco, having reached that place 
only six days in advance, although she started 
long before the Congress. 

Captain Hatt and his party were in good 
spirits and sanguine of success. e 
reports that Captain HAL left Disco on the 17th 
of August for the north, where communication 
with him will, of course, be uncertain for some 
time to come, unless the object of the expedi- 
tion in reaching the north pole can be accom- 
plished in time to return during the present 
year, It is understood that instead of going by 
way of Jones Sound, as was the original inten- 
tion, Captain HaLux will proceed along the east- 
ern side of Smith Sound. By all accounts the 
Water is much more open than for many years 
past, there being comparatively little drift-ice to 
bar progress. To the surprise of the officers of 
the Congress, the. summer temperature of Green- 
land was found to be quite elevated, and there 
Was a luxuriant vegetation to be seen around the 
settlement of Disco. 


P We have already adverted to the offer of Mr. 
a Hamppen, of England, to forfeit five hun- 
~~ pounds sterling in case he failed to prove 
the satisfaction of an impartial referee that 
- earth is flat, and not round. The challenge 
as accepted by Mr. ALFreD R. WALLACE, an 
eminent naturalist, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, the case was decided against Mr. Hamp- 
DEN. Since that time Mr. WALLACE has been 
meee annoyed by scurrilous attacks both upon 
— and wife at the ao of Mr. Hamp- 
th ra he has been obliged to seek protection 
pelied to pay damages to 
amount of six hundred pounds sterling. B 


The Panama papers speak of the t 

great succes 
several whaling ships are now meeting 
ee hay the Bay of Panama, quite a number of 
bs ~ es having been killed there every day for 
the Prone past. It is stated that at the time 
Chile passed Payta a school of 
the b iales were there in such abundance that 

oats were afraid to leave the harbor. 


Wehaveal read 
: y referred to the hydro 
explorations in Alaska y — 
Surtees sea under the patronage of the Coast 
pre y ; and we now learn that he left San Fran- 
dens or the north at the end of August, bound 
Ninliuk Harbor, Oonalaska, there to 

Winter-quarters. It was his intention, 


according to his instructions, to make use of ev- 
pe favorable opportunity to survey the a 
of that port, and in March to proceed westward, 
sounding and surveying as far as Kamtchatka, 
and then turning north and eastward to Cape 
Romanzoff, to return to Oonalaska, and thence 
proceed homeward. The vessel obtained for 
the expedition, although small, is conveniently 
adapted for its purpose, and can carry provisions 
for six months; and itis expected that fresh su 
»lies will be forwarded from San Francisco in 
March next. The party, besides Mr. Daux, con- 
sists of Professor HARRINGTON, the astronomer, 
Captain W. G. Hatt, sailing master, with two 
mates and five men. 


Dr. ScLaTER, at the late meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association, presented a report of the com- 
mittee for the founding of zoological stations in 
different parts of the globe; the idea being to 
establish these at points selected with reference 
to their expressing the peculiarities of zoolog- 
ical character where extensive selections te 
natural history can be made. It is proposed 
that one of these stations be at Torquay, on the 
southern coast of England; and a grant of five 
hundred pounds sterling was asked from the 
Association for this purpose. 


The sea-fowl protection bill, passed some 
years ago by the British Parliament, has alread 
produced ae results in the great multipli- 
cation of sea-fowl on the coast of England : and 
it is now quite a common complaint among the 
residents of certain district that the birds are so 
numcrous that they dest’ y, to a great extent, 
the te fish, including woe fry of the herring, 
mackerel, and salmon. It is proposed, there- 
fore, to relax somewhat from the stringency of 
the law, so as to allow the taking of a certain 
number for food, feathers, and oil; this permis- 
sion, as is contended, being necessary to kee 
the species down to a reasonable degree o 
abundance, 


Among other interesting communications to 
the late meeting of the British Association is 
one by Mr. Kent upon the zoological results 
of the dredging expedition of the yacht Norna, 
off the coast of Spain and Portugal, in 1870; 
ga credit being given to her owner, Mr. 

ARSHALL HALL, for thus utilizing a summer’s 
excursion in the interest of science. Many in- 
teresting collections were obtained, embracing 
new forms of the group of silicious sponges, to 
which Xuplectella, or ‘* Venus’s flower-basket,”’ 
and Hyalonema, or the “‘ glass rope sponge,” be- 
long. These were obtained at from to 800 
fathoms, off Cezimbra, at the mouth of the Sadao 
River, and included specimens of Hyalonema 
scarcely to be distinguished from the well-known 
Japan species. A species of Pusus (F. contrarius) 
was found identical with a common fossil of the 
Norwich Crag, and other invertebrates obtained 
more nearly related to Japanese and Chinese 
species than to any known Atlantic or Mediter- 
ranean forms. 

The material obtained during the cruise was 
readily separable into two portions: the first, 
that collected from the shore-line down to a 
depth of 100 fathoms, which presented an inter- 
blending of Mediterranean species with those 


inhabiting a more temperate coast of Europe; [ 


the second, embracing those taken at a depth of 
more than 400 fathoms, remarkable for their 
northern or colder water character and affinities. 

It is much to be desired that some of the own- 
ers of the many powerful steam and sailing 
yachts in the United States may be induced to 
follow the example of Mr. Ha.1, as the field of 
exploration outside of a few miles from shore, 
along tke Atlantic coast, is almost entirely un- 
worked, with the exception of what has been 
done by the United States Coast Survey; and 
this, however rich in results, covering but a 
small portion of the ground. During the sum- 
mer season a week or two might be spent off the 
coast, at distances varying from twenty to a few 
hundred miles, with perfect ease and safety; and 
by means of apparatus costing but little, and 
with the companionship of some man of science, 
always readily obtainable, it would be a more ra- 
tional occupation than that of junketing in har- 
bors, or sailing races for the mere purpose of as- 
certaining which of several boats is the swiftest. 


THE PRIESTS AND THE 
CHILDREN. 


By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


No more alarming fact appears in the condi- 
tion of our city—not even the gross corruption 
of its rulers and the total decay of public moral- 
ity—than that its free-school system has received 
a fatal blow. Its children are ceasing to attend 
school. Each year the usual increase in attend- 
ance has been three or four thousand, but since 
1869 it has scarcely been as many hundred. 
Population advances, but the number of pupils in 
the public schools remains nearly unchanged. 
Should this condition of things continue, it is 
easy to see that in a few years the system of 
general education must sink into decay, and 
wholly fail to supply that basis of intelligence and 
virtue upon which all free governments must 
rest. 

To destroy our free schools, and perhaps our 
free institutions, has been for many years the con- 
stant aim of the extreme section of the Romish 
Church. ‘The Romish Church has become iden- 
tified with the society of Lorota; the Jesuits 
rule at Rome; the daring and aggressive spirit 
of that singular body has found a suitable instru- 
ment in the Irish Catholics; the Irish Catholics 
govern New York. Such is the unhappy condi- 
tion of our free city that the priestly influence 
which has been cast off with abhorrence in all 
foreign lands— except, perhaps, in distracted 
France—has thrown its blight upon the very 
sources of our advancing intelligence and pros- 
perity. In Italy a vigorous free-school system 
has been introduced in defiance of the intrigues 
of the priests or the anathemas of the pope. In 
Rome itself, beneath the shadow of the Vatican, 
education is open to all. Spain is slowly imita- 
ting Italy. And it is scarcely three years since 
fifteen hundred school-masters, the most valuable 
and progressive portion of the Austrian popula- 


tion, met in an assembly at Vienna and de- j 
manded from their government the perfect free- 
dom of the public schools. ‘Their request was 
granted ; education was relieved from the intol- 
erable burden of priestly interference ; the pope 
in vain hurled anathema or allocution against the 
rising intelligence of the people. 

But while Vienna, Madrid, or Rome have, 
with signal courage, defied the spiritual and tem- 
poral peéwer of their former tyrants, the Irish 
Catholics, the last adherents of the infallible 
pope, have made haste to lay New York at his 
feet. Of all the great capitals ours is the only 
one that is priest-ridden. ‘The Jesuits and the 
Irish appoint our Mayor and Controller, our 
judges and Police Commissioners, the Board of 
Aldermen, the Board of Education; and the re- 
sults of this Catholic rule have become apparent 
in such enormous peculation, such a wide system 
of daring robbery, such a rapid growth of crime, 
such rulers and such officials, as have scarcely 
been known in the worst governed capitals of 
Kurope. The poor are ground down by an in- 
tolerable taxation ; corrupt officials, in uncount- 
ed numbers, plunder the people at will; the 
Romish Church grasps its full share of the spoil. 
In Madrid, Rome, and Florence, so recently the 
centres of priestly intolerance, the indignant peo- 
ple have confiscated the ill-gotten gains of the 
Church, sold monasteries, convents, Jesuit col- 
leges and abbey lands, and applied their pro- 
ceeds to the relief of the embarrassed nation. 
In New York, within a few years, Romish col- 
leges and convents, churches, hospitals, cathe- 
drals, have sprung up in startling numbers, and 
were paid for, either secretly or openly, from the 


already bankrupt treasury of the city. Already 
we need a Henry VIII. to break up our mon- 
asteries, and may well imitate the example of 
Italy or Spain. 

Yet, had our priestly rulers spared our chil- 
dren, we might have exercised some patience. 
They might take our money, did they leave us 
any hope for the new generation. There is—or 
there was—no more cheering sight than one of 
our crowded public schools, where a thousand 
children might often be seen, happy, hopeful, in- 
telligent ; learning from careful teachers neat- 
ness, good order, and self-control, as well as 
grammar or spelling, and, whether taken from 
the cellar or the dram-shop, being swiftly trans- 
formed into decency and morality. ‘The public 
school was a centre of light and progress in the 
least reputable quarters of the city. Nor has 
any expense or foresight been spared to make 
this part of our civic institutions as perfect as we 
could devise. Nowhere are finer school build- 
ings, more costly appliances, or the inventions 
of eminent educators more zealously applied. 
Its common-school system has done more for 
the well-being and good order of our city than 
all its courts and judges, police or prisons: for 
the welfare of every community rests upon the 
education of its children. 

But bitter is the hatred with which our Cath- 
olic rulers have ever looked upon the public 
school. Accustomed to control the ignorant 
masses of Ireland or of unreformed Italy and 
Spain, fearful that their people, if educated, 
would revolt from their tyranny, at least in 
political matters, the foreign priests and their 
American converts have for twenty years waged 
a ceaseless war against the cause of education. 
Their papers teemed with denunciations of the 
common-school system. ‘They demanded that 
the method of instruction introduced by our an- 
cestors as the foundation of their free institu- 
tions, and rapidly advancing toward perfection 
beneath the labors of eminent educators—a HEn- 
ry Barnarp or a Horace Mann—should be 
at once abandoned ; that denominational schools 
should be established, in which might be taught, 
at the public expense, the politics of the Dark 
Ages or the worship of Mary ; where republican 
institutions might be denounced, the foundations 
of freedom sapped and undermined at will; 
where sect should be trained in hostility against 
sect, and possibly a tone of morality inculcated 
such as that which has now made the civic gov- 
ernment of New York a shame and a reproach 
to freemen. 

They pursued their assault with persistent au- 
dacity. ‘Their first pretext was that, by law, 
some passages from the Holy Scfiptures were 
directed to be read each morning in the public 
school. The more liberal Catholics never ob- 
jected to so profitable a regulation; but the 
Jesuitical faction exclaimed against it as a fear- 
ful insult. They required that the Bible should 
be wholly disused in ular education; that 
the principle of papal Rome should be adopted 
by American educators. They even boldly vio- 
lated the express law, and in several Catholic 
schools the Bible has never been read for twenty 
years. Next they complained of history—not 
certainly without some cause, for history must 
be scarcely less unpalatable to the Jesuit than 
the Bible; and so successful were they in their 
appeal that the grievance was redressed, and the 
study of history, it is stated by a teacher, has 
sunk to nothing in the New York schools. ‘Text- 
books have been rewritten ; truth often modified 
or suppressed ; yet still our foreign rulers were 
never content. With their growing strength 
they gained the control of the Board of Educa- 
tion. That body, which had once been made up 
of intelligent and honest citizens, was now com- 

, in great part, of the ignorant and often 
the vicious ; of disreputable men who had gained 
influence in corrupt politics; of the least worthy 
section of the ruling party. The schools at once 
began to decline. ‘Teachers were sometimes ap- 
pointed wholly unfit for their duties, and from 
their small! salaries a considerable bribe was oft- 
en exacted by their avaricious patrons. The 
office of teacher was, in fact, put up for sale. 
The discipline of the schools grew imperfect ; 
the Protestant teacher was often made to feel 
the impertinences of his ignorant masters. 


Triumphant and vigorous, the extreme faction 
next resolved to create a rival system. They es- 
tablished private schools in different parts of the 
city; they boldly demanded that they should be 
supported from the public funds. Nothing could 
now resist the influence of the priests. The city 
Officials hastened to serve their masters, and .a 


_ law was passed by which*a certain revenue was 


appropriated to the maintenance of private 
schools. The common-school system was, in 
in fact, abandoned in principle, and seminaries 
established, wholly sectarian in character, where, 
at the expense of the city, children might be 
taught the doctrines of Loyoua, or a blind obe- 
dience to a foreign Church. 

And now came the final blow. The priests had 
determined to take the control of the common 
schools from the peop‘e, and place it in the 
hands of a body of men wholly under their in- 
fluence. If this were done, they modestly sug- 
gested, there would be an end of all controversy. 
In the Board of Education there were still tev- 
eral honest men, elected by the people, who were 
conscientious and resolute, who gave trouble, 
who must be put out of the way. ‘This could be 
accomplished only by abolishing the board alto- 
gether. The winter of 1871 came—the most mem- 
orable for painful and disgraceful incidents in’ 
the history of the city of New York. It was the 
culmination of the triumph of our priestly rulers. 
A band of men, united at least in interest, ruled 
the city, and even the State, with a despotic 
power seldom equaled, who owed their offices to 
the priests. A new charter was created making 
that power almost perpetual. ‘The wealth of the 
city was wasted in enormous salaries to judges, 
officials, and countless dependents, the faithful 
servants of the Romish Church ; and every Cath- 
olic institution,*from the Protectory to the 
Foundling Asylum, rejoiced in its share of the 
plunder of the impoverished city. 

In this turmoil of extravagance and corrup- 
tion the Board of Education was swept away, 
and its powers lodged in a new board of twelve 
men appointed by the Mayor. It is stated that 
nearly all its members hold office under the city 
government; that the people have lost all control 
ovér the public schools; that no one can be ap- 
pointed a teacher who is without influence with 
the ruling faction ; that the Bible is being rapidly 
excluded from all the Catholic schools; that an 
effort is apparent in several wards to drive away 
the Protestant teachers; that in one school the 
children were found celebrating the Catholic 
feast of the Ascension ; that since 1869 there has 
been a steady decline in the numbers of the pu- 
pils, in the discipline and value of the schools. 
So faithful to its Romish masters is the new 
board that it has excluded from its list of school- 
books most of the publications of an eminent 
publishing house because their periodicals have 
spared neither the pope nor his New York vas- 
sals; nor can it be doubted that the total ruin 
of our common-school system must be the final 
result of the continuance of our present rulers 
in power. 

To save the children from the priests, there- 
fore ; to preserve from desecration or decay that 
generous system of instruction devised by our 
fathers, which can alone teach equality and fra- 
ternity among all citizens; to save the founda- 
tions of our freedom—must now be the aim of 
every honest man. Against the enemies of the 
children, who will not help us? We claim the 
aid of every Protestant yet unbribed; of every 
liberal Catholic who has seen with joy the eman- 
cipation of Austria, Italy, or Spain from a spir- 
itual tyranny; of every German who, in his 
country’s danger, felt the sincerity of republican 
sympathy; of the Irishman who has discovered 
with gratitude and joy that here at least he may 
find a peaceful home, equality, and freedom, that 
his children may here rise by industry and virtue 
to any station they may deserve to win, that 
here he need feel himself no stranger. We claim 
the aid of the cultivated Romish priest to re- 
strain the fanaticism of his unreflecting brethren, 
to check them in their mad crusade against the 
cherished institutions of their adopted home. 

We might appeal even to the Romish Church 
itself to stifle the zeal of its political agitators be- 
fore they lead it to its ruin. We have no hostil- 
ity, as citizens, to any sect or any creed. We re- 
buke only the guilty. But for any sect or any 
party that forces upon us unworthy rulers, that 
seeks to embarrass the progress of education, 
that corrupts the sources of our civilization, aud 
fosters among us the dishonesty and the empty 
show of European-courts, we are certain a fear- 
ful retribution will be found in the general indig- 
nation of the people. The common-school sys- 
tem is dear to every American; the school-mas- 
ter is rising every day to new importance in the 
nation. He who offends either can not hope to 
escape unpunished. 

One happy result may flow from our disasters. 
The fate of New York under its priestly rulers 
will serve as a warning to every city, town, or 
village from the Atlantic to the Pacific. No one 
need any longer turn to history to observe the 
etfect of Romish influence. It lies before him: 
our treasury rifled ; our credit shaken; the poor 
laborer asking vainly for his honest wages day 
after day ; the rich official reveling in disreputa- 
ble gains ; an enormous debt heaped upon us we 
know not how ; our schools decaying, our teach- 
ers cowering before their Catholic masters; our 
press, when it ventures to complain, threatened 
with violence or insulted by offered bribes; the 
interests of the city neglected, its honorable rep- 
utation gone. We may trust, too, that from our 
disasters and our humiliation a new spirit may 
arise among our people ; that economy, honesty, 
simplicity may return to us; that every vestige 
of the priestly rule may be swept away ; and that 
the citizen of New York may yet be suffered to 
speak the truth with as little danger of personal 
violence in his own city as if he were in Rome, 


Madrid, or Vienna, { ‘ 
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A CRIMINAL CATASTE OPHE. 


Dvurine the siege of Richmond th James River 
was defended against the Union ysun-boats by 
torpedoes filled with an explosive n.ixture of ex- 
ceptional power. The secret of tl:s compound, 
the principal ingredient of which w is nitro-glyc- 
erine, became known to parties wh: put it to use 
in the manufacture of toy torpedoe_ for children, 
by whom they were prized for the ‘earful racket 
they made when exploded, Thiy were soon 
discovered to be highi. dangero's. Children 
met with dreadful accidents in playi ig with them. 
The life of grown persons was end: ngered in the 
street, where these dangerous pliythings were 
thrown by careless hands.. The manufacture 
aud sale were at length prohibited but the men 
who had obtained a patent for tiis ‘* infernal 
machine” in disguise paid no att mtion to the 
action of the authorities. Under he firm name 
of ** & GOLDscHMIDT” t ley carried on 


‘the manufacture in a shed building in East New 


York, whence they distributed tht torpedoes to 
every part of the country. Sever | severe acci- 
dents have occurred at the factory. but none of 
a fatal character. 

On the 14th inst. a truck load >f these tert. - 
ble toys was stationed in front of tie store-house 
of Messrs. Ktveser & Go_vscum™ Beekman 
Street, New York. The truckmi’n was assist- 
ing Mr. in unloadin*’; them, when, 
it is supposed, a box containing s veral hundred 
torpedoes slipped to the sidewalk ind exploded. 
Mr. Gotpscumipt was fatally jijured. ‘The 
unfortunate truackman was blowr upon an ad- 
joining awning and street lamp, ind hung sus- 
pended there, his head and shoul ers projecting 
beyond the edge of theawning. _1e had scarce- 
ly a shred of clothing left upon -him, and was 
shockingly mangled, and died sod: after his re- 
moyal to the hospital. A lad of fourteen, who 
was sitting at a cellar-way near by , was instantly 
killed; and an old man of sevent '-six, who was 
passing at the time, was so badly njured that he 
died soon afterward. Several ot:iers were seri- 
ously wounded. A pitiable spectycle was exhib- 
ited by the truck horses. One had the lower 
jaw broken by a fragment of v ood, and both 
were covered with deep gashes ij. the sides and 
haunches. ° No one had the hu nanity to kill 
them, and they stood for two hot'rs in the street 
before an agent of Mr. Bereu coa.ild be procured 
to say what should be done wit] them. They 
were then led away to a stable. 

The building before which the torpedoes were 
unloading was very much shatt) red, and there 


- was scarcely a whole pane of g ass left in the 


windows on either side of the sti »et the distance 
of a block from where the explo; ion took place. 
The truck was flattened to the pavement, por- 
tions of it were scattered over the street, and 
not a single wheel was left en ire. Providen- 
tially the street was comparati) ely clear at the 
time, or the loss of life would ha ‘e been greater. 
A street car filled. with passeng ers had passed 
the building but a moment befo| 2; a delay of a 
few seconds might have added | cores to the list 
of fatalities. Our illustration on page 909 shows 
the scene of this terrible catastri phe immediate- 
ly after the explosion. 


CONVERTING U. 8. FIVE- [WENTIES. 


Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co. iave issued the 
following financial circular relati e to the general 
conditions of the loan market, a d the exchang- 
ing of government bonds for rai road securities: 


Office of Jay Coo tz & Co., 
New York, Septem er 20, 1871.) 


The signal success of the Ne1’ Five per Cent. 
Government Loan foreshadows ‘he early funding 
of the entire Public Debt at 5 pr cent. or a less 
rate, and indicates that the aver ige rate of inter- 
e.. on loanable capital in this :ountry will not 
hencefurward be much above } per cent., the 
tendency being to an equalizatior of rates between 
America and Europe. 

The present holders of Five Twenties must, 
therefore, decide whether it is | ot best to make 
at once such a change of investi ,ent as will ena- 
ble them to realize as profit, or add to their cap- 
ital, the present average premiui | of 14 per cent., 
while at the same time largely increasing their 
annual income. 

To holders of United State; Securities who 
wish to improve the present m )st favorable op- 
portunity for changing their inv jstment at a large 
profit we strongly recommend Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirty First-Mortgage 3onds (principal 
and interest payable in gold), 1 ow selling at par 
in currency. They are in larg + and rapidly in- 
creasing demand, and with the r high rate of in- 
terest, amaple security, and tl sir convertibility 
into the Lands of the Compar 7 at 10 per cent. 
premium, they constitute a mos desirable invest- 
ment, and can hardly fail to a vance considera- 
bly above par at an early day. 

_ The holder of a $1000 Five- Twenty bond who 
exchanges it Now for Northeri Pacifics thereby 
increases his principal by 1414 x »r cent., receiving 
$1145 in Northern Pacifics fo > $1000 in Five- 
Twenties. He also permanez tly increases the 
yearly interest income on his inv stment more than 
38 per cent., or from $360 in ; old to $83 22 in 
gold. 

This most unusual opportur ty for the profit- 
able conversion of Governmen’ Bonds into Cor- 
porate Securities of undoubted reliability can not 
long continue. The increasi ig abundance of 

capital both at home ; ad abroad, the al- 


most certain rise in value of all desirable railrcad 
mortgages, the rapid absorption of Northern Pa- 
cific Seven-Thirties, and the probable early substi- 
tution of a six per cent. bond for the remainder of 
the Northern Pacific loan, and the early funding 
of the remainder of the National Debt at lower 
rates, promise very soon to change the entire as- 
pect of the loan market which is just now so pe- 
culiarly favorable to investors. 

This state of things suggests prompt action on 
the part of those who wish to exchange securities 
in time to profit by the present high premium on 
Five-Twenties. Jay Cooke & Co., 

Philadelphia, New York, and Washington. 


THE JEWELERS’ ART IN NEW YORK. 


Tux time was when the question of ‘‘who read an 
American book?” scarcely elicited a reply. As to 
American art (at least in regard to that most esthetic 
portion of it, the setting and fashioning of precious 
stones, with the detail of their ornamentation), our 
productions, until of late years, were of a singularly 
crude and unelassified character. Most of us can recol- 
lect the time when, about jewelry, ideas of quantity, to 
the disregard of quality, were most in vogue. Our 
ladies, as far as art in bijowlerie went, were satisfied 
with the mediocre. (Twenty years ago, if a five-dollar 
gold piece was rolled out to three or four times its 
size, it would have been an acceptable ornament.) 
Now, however, all this is changed, and they have 
learned to be critical in their taste. Purchasers look 
not only at the designs, but give a critical examination 
to the work, and an article of jewelry defective in 
any way, even on the back, displaying coarse work- 
manship, is severely criticised, and often rejected. 
Ideas of beauty in design are sought after. The quan- 
tity of the precious metals used is not so much cared 
for as delicacy in the details of execution. We do not 
puachase because the oruament is simply massive, but 
because a skillful artiticer has fashioned it with taste. 
The mounting of stones in every branch of the jewel- 
ers’ art may be compared to the effects of a picture in 
its frame. The whole should be harmoniously blended, 
so that nothing can shock or jar the display. To ar- 
rive at the present state of perfection has been a dif- 
ficult task. Public taste had to be directed, and purer 
models introduced, which gradually eliminated what 
was bad and glaring. Artists and workmen in all the 
various branches were educated, and the jewelers’ art 
in America has been revolutionized. The results have 
fully rewarded the labor expended. We were never 
made so fully conscious of this advance in taste as 
when we visited the establishment of Messrs. Starr & 
Mazoos, No, 22 John Street (which, unlike other stores, 
we found situated up stairs), and saw their rich col- 
lection of jewels, in Brooches, Pendants, Necklaces, 
and Rracelets, which for happiness of conception and 
admirable workmanship fully rival the most recherché 
works oPEuropean jewelers.—[{Com.] 


SOLID GOLD AND SOLID SILVER. 
We sell Waltham Watches in Gold and Silver Cases 


Broadway, 
now ready.—[Com.} 


Pyrte’s O.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Cream-Tar- 
tar, first-class household articles that will speak 
for themselves on trial, sold by all first-class 
Grocers. James Manufacturer, 350 
Washington St,, N. Y.—[Com. } 


Txose of our readers who desire their hair to 
take the same color as when young should use 


-Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer.—[Com. ] 


Wurrooms’s Astuma Remepy. — “ Nothing so suc- 
cessful.”"—Tuzo. Meroa.r, Apothecary, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 


Intelligent, active men or women, young or old, can 
have pleasant, largely paring taking an 
Agency for any town in the United States for 
The Long-Looked-for Masterpiece — 

The Crowning Work of his Life, 


Henry Ward Beecher’s 


Sure to outsell Baok ever published. Pro- 

spectus books are now ready, and territory will be award- 

ed to reliable Agents on early ge Terms 

27 Park Place, N. Y.; 11 Bromfield 8t., Boston, 
Mass. ; or 170 State St., Chicago, DL 


$10 from 50 cts. 


12 Samples sent free) for Fifty Cents that 
R. LL. WOLCQTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


CHILLS AND FEVER, 


The Magic Cure, without quinine or other poison, 
or any unpleasant effect, relieves hundreds where all 
else failed. Sent by mall, One Dollar each box. 

GEO. TALLCOT, 96 Liberty St., New York. 


THE CAUSE AND CURE OF CONSUMP.- 

TION.—The primary cause of Cousumption is 
derangement of the digestive organs. This derange- 
ment produces deficient nutrition and assimilation. 
By assimilation I mean that process by which the 
nutriment of the food is converted into blood, and 
thence into the solids of the body. Persons with di- 
gestion thus impaired, having the slightest predispo- 
sition to pulmonary disease, or if they take cold, will 
be very liable to have Consumption of the Lungs in 
some of its forms; and I hold that it will be impossible 
to cure any case of Consumption withont first restoring 
a good digestion and healthy assimilation. The very 
first thing to be done is to cleanse the stomach and 
bowels from al] diseased mucus and slime, which is 
clogging these organs so that they can not perform 
their functions, and then rouse up and restore the liver 
to a healthy action, For this purpose the surest and 
best remedy is Schenck’s Mandrake Pills. These Pills 
clean the stomach and bowels of all the dead and mor- 
bid slime that is causing disease and decay in the 
whole system. Théy will clear out the liver of all dis- 
eased bile that has accumulated there, and arouse it up 
to a new and healthy action, by which natural and 
healthy bile is secreted. 

The stomach, bowels, and liver are thus cleansed by 
the use of Schenck’s Pills; but there re- 
mains in the stomach an excess of acid, the organ is 
torpid and the appetite poor. In the bowels the lacteals 
are weak, and requiring strength and support. It is 
in a copdition like this that Schenck’s Seaweed Tonic 
preves to be the most valuable remedy ever discovered. 
It is alkaline, and its use will neutralize all excess of 
acid, making the stomach sweet and fresh ; it will give 
permanent tone to this important organ, and create a 
good, hearty appetite, and prepare the system for the 
first process of a good digestion, and ultimately make 
good, healthy, living blood. After this preparatory 
treatment, what remains to cure most cases of Con- 
sumption is the free and persevering use of Schenck’s 
Pulmonic Syrup. The Pulmonic Syrup nourishes the 
system, purifies the blood, and is readily absorbed into 
the circulation, and thence distributed to the diseased 
lungs. There it ripens all morbid matters, whether in 
the form of abscesses or tubercles, and then assists 
Nature to expel all the diseased matter in the form of 
free expectoration, when once it ripens. It is then, by 
the great healing and purifying properties of Schenck’s 
Pulmonic Syrup that all ulcers and cavities are healed 
up sound, and my patient is cured. 

The essential g to be done in curing Consump- 
tion is to get up a good appetite and a good digestion, 
so that the body will grow in flesh and get strong. If 
a person has diseased lungs, a cavity or abscess there, 
the cavity'can not heal, the matter can not ripen, so 
long as the system is below par. What is necessary 
to cure is a new order of things—a good appetite, a 
good nutrition, the body to grow in flesh and get fat; 
then Nature is helped, the cavities will heal, the matter 
will ripen and be thrown off in large quantities, and 
the person regain health and strength. This is the true 
and only plan to cure Consumption, and if a person is 
very , if the lungs are not entirely destroyed, or 
even if one lung is entirely gone, if there is enough vi- 
tality left in the other to heal up, there is hope. 

I have seen many persons cured with only one sound 
lung, live and enjoy life to a good old age. This is 
what Schenck’s Medicines will do to cure Consump- 
tion. They will clean out the stomach, sweeten and 
strengthen it, get up a good dige: tion, and give Nature 
the assistance she needs to clear the system of all the 
disease that is in the lungs, whatever the form may be. 

It is important that, while using Schenck’s Medi- 
cines, care should be exercised not to take cold; keep 
in-<doors in cool and damp weather; avoid night air, 
and take out-door exercise only in a genial and warm 
sunshine. 

I wish it distinctly understood that when I recom- 
mend —— to be careful in ae to taking cold 
while using my medicines, I do so for a special reason. 
A man who has but ee erect from the effects 
of a bad cold is far more liable to a relapse than one 
who has been entirely cured, and it is precisely the 
same in to consumption. So long as the lunge 
are not perfectly healed, 80 long is there :mminent 
danger of a full return of the disease. Hence it is that 
I so strenuously caution pulmonary patients against 
exp themselves to an atmosphere that is not ge- 
nial and | peng Confirmed consumptives’ lungs are 

ao which the least change of atmosphere 
will inflame. e d secret of my success with my 
medicines consists in my ability to subdue inflammation 
instead of provoking it, as many of the faculty do. An 
lung can not with safety to the patient be ex- 
posed to the biting blasts of winter or the chilling 
winds of spring or autumn. It should be carefully 
shielded from irritating influences. The utmost 
caution should be observed in this ciilar, as with- 
out it a cure, under almost any umstances, is an 
impossibility. 


The person should be kept on a wholesome and nu- 
tritious diet, and all the medicines continued until the 
body has restored to it the natural quantity of flesh and 
strength. 


I was myself cured by this treatment of the worst 
kind of Consumption, and have lived to get fat and 
hearty these many y with one lung mostly gone. 
I have cured thousands since, and very many have n 
cured by this treatment whom I have never seen. 

About the ist of October I expect to take possession 
of ay aoe building at the northeast corner of Sixth 
and h Streets, where I shall be pleased to give ad- 
vice to all who may require it. 

& person in any of the w can cured 
by a strict observance of the same. 

J. H. SCHENCK, M.D., 
Philadelphia. 


From Auction, a large 
lot of Ladies’ Solid Go 
8 Hunting-Case Watches, 


with full-jeweled, detached lever movements, $28 each ; 
usual price, $45. More e ve Watches and Chains 


from auction. All sent C.O.D., privil 
F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, N.Y. “* Worthy the full- 
eat confidence.” —Christian Advocate, N. Y. 
Mr. Nash says may be relied upon.” —Christian at Work. 


to life and property. Al 
broken without fear of explosion or fire. For-sale by 
all grocers, druggi &c.,in the U.8. Extra induce- 
. St. on, 
rt St, Baltimore, Md. ; 51 Water St., Chicago, IIL ; 


Whitney’s Neats-Foot Harness Soap. 


(STEAM BEFINED.) 


It Oils, Blacks, Poli and Soaps at 


= 

= 

, the same time. For Sale by Harness 

Makers, Grocers, and Drageiets ev 

G. F. WHITNEY & OO., Lexington, Mass, | 


have opened a large assortment 
of 
PARIS-MADE DRESSES, 


consisting of 
BLACK AND COLORED 
SILK AND WORSTED MATERIALS 


PURCHASED IN PARIS at about ONE-HALF 
their VALUE. 


An entirely new stock 
of 
STRIPED POPLIN MOHAIR DREsszs. 
PLAIN MOHAIR DRESSES. 
Serge and Alpaca in Great Variety, 
The LATEST PARIS STYLES 
in 


EMPRESS CLOTH, 
FRENCH AND IRISH POPLINS, 


together with an Elegant Lot 


of 
Black and Colored Silk Dresses, 
ELABORATELY MADE UP, 
EQUAL, if not superior in TASTE and STYLE to the 
VERY BEST PARIS-MADE, 
To which they INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STs. 


.\ 


selves, to add 100 per cent. , and upward, profit toallsales. Thisthe 
= can prove by investigation to be strictly true. Piano dealers 
hers, a and everybody else, are excluded from any and 
every ibility ofa single cent of commission on our Pianos. If 
you wish a Piano sent for trial, you must make the matter of refer- 
ence and payment unquestionable; andif the instrument {sin any 
respect inferior to an ano made in the known world at any price, 
you —_ send it back to us at the end of ten day’ trial, instead of 
paying for it. If you ondera sent, we have one request to 
make ; and that is, that the trial shall be made by parties who are 
not interested in other Pianos. Please send for our Circulars con- 
taining full particulars and references to bankers, merchants, and 
families, in thirty-five States and Territories, who are using our 


Pianos. Address or ly to the 
UNITED STATES PIANO CO., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers or GERMAN, FRENCH, ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., 


394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parior Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to sappy 
the general demand. 


— 


Deror, 6 Astor House; Factory, 68 Maiden Lave. 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 
AT THE 


Fair of the American Institute, 
Together with the origina) Oi! Paintings. 
CALL AND SEE THEM! 
t#~ Illustrated Catalogues to be had gratis, at the 
fair, or on application to 
L. PRANG & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WILDING PAPER 


OF THREE GRADES. 


TARRED SHEATHING, 
Sutslde of Studding, under Clap-boards. A 200-08 
‘dactor of cold, heat, and dampness. 
Prepared Plastering 
half the usual cost. 

DOUBLE THICK ROOFING 
and Quarts Cement make « good water and fire prof 
roof for less than §3 50 per square. 

Samples and circulars sent free by 
ROCK RIVER PAPER ©O., 


hi ; or 
B. E. HALE, 
93 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. ¥. 


"K SAMPLE $5 OROIDE WATCH 


t 
Sent on receipt of $2 50 to any person willing 10 w 
returned. 
Agency, 64 Broadway, New York. 


Address A. E, GRAHAM, 


Is. Samples free 
| $10 A DAY with 


Extraordinary Bargains, 


A. T. STEWART & C0, 


| 
| 
‘ | 
| | 
We make only one style, and have but one pricefor our 
Pianos, which are all made from thoroughly seasoned and kil» 
dried materials, and have seven octaves—rosewood case— 
carved legs andl yre—large square grand overstrung scale— 
ee front round corners—serpentine bottom—iron plate—French 
action—and are all warranted five years. We have no agents, 
and allow no commissions or discounts to any 2ne. This ex- 
plains how we can sell a good Piano for $290, which Is about the 
price Piano dealers pay to manufacturers for | nstruments siinilar to 
only, but at prices so low that there is no longer _ 
; inducement to purchase the worthless watches wit 
which the country has been flooded. For ae ee 
lars and prices, send for our Illustrated Price-List, and = 
mention Harper's Weekly.—HOWARD & CO., No. 865 
| and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. — 
| It reliable ‘and ‘Gold by Druggiata every 
| where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 
he represents them.”—Christian Union, 
@ “eaccry™ on | 
Cc IS T enstow on 
4 - Will not explode! Safest and 
oom purest oil ever produced! Stands 
ed over 150° fire test! We take regu- 
eet) am lar Kerosene oil and by our new 
| process expel all impurities and 
Underwriters X. urgently 
| 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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COLLINS? 
WATCH FACTORY. f 


<3 4 


= == = 


Le 


THE 


Collins Metal Watches. 


This cut represents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
Watches and $12 Chains. These watches, for accuracy of time 
and in appearance, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost $250. 
Some of our watches that have been used on Railroads have not 
varied one minute in six months. We manufacture three quali- 
ties; prices, $15, $20, anf $25; all Patent Levers, Full Jeweled, in 
Hunting Cases. Chains, $2 to $12, according to weight and finish. 
Every watch is fully guaranteed by a special certificate. When 
six watches are ordered at one time we send a seventh one Sree. 
All kinds of Jewelry of the same elegant Collins Metal. Goods 
sent by express,C.0.D. C,. E. COLLINS & CO., 

“a ‘ 335 Broadway, New York City. 


~ 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S POEMS. 
SONGS OF THE SIERRAS. 


“With a few exceptions, the book is the most orig- 
inal of the generation. Even his blemishes are ded 
by his genius.”"—Harriet Prescott Spofford in * and 


“i In some respects the most remarkable book of the 
year, or of the decade, and, as introducing a new style 
of American poetry, it fully deserves a'l the notice that 
the English literary journals have given it.”—Spring- 
field Republican, 


One Elegant 16mo Volume. Price $1 50. 
Sold every where. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


BLEES 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
: in perfection of work, 
strenyth and beauty o 
stitch, durabilityofcon- 
struction, and rapidity 
ofmotion. Call and ex- 
mamine, Send forcircu- 
miar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


= BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
—— 623 Broadway, N.Y. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
have nearly ready: 


THE RISE AND FALL 


OF THE 


PARIS COMMUNE, 


WITH A FULL ACCOUNT OF 
THE BOMBARDMENT, CAPTURE, & BURNING 


OF THE CITY. 
By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 
An Evye-Witness of the Events deacribed, 


Editor of “ Harper's Hand-Book of European Travel,” 
“ Harper’s Phrase-Book,” &c. 


Witu a Map or Parts anp Portraits From 
Usiei nal 


Large 12mo, 520 pages, Cloth, price $2. 
t#” Harrer & Broturns will send the above work by 


marl, postase prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
On receipt af #2 


Maiame Foy's Corset Skirt Supporter 


Northern and 
Western States. 


CORSET 


Is pot excelled for Summer wear. 
& Baynino, 56 Lispenard St., New York; 
Fisk & Co Chie ‘eo; Arenta for the Supporters. 
Soles RMON, BALDWIN & FOY, 
© Manufacturers, Now Haven, Conn. 


7 nished to the United States Government and the 
Hospitals, The best and chenpest. 
*\ GLANZ, Sole Agent, 194 William St., New York. 


Re the order of the day. Household articles 
aber cheap. Palle, Milk- 

is, Pruit-Dishes, &c. Send for Price 
and Descriptive Lista JENNINGS HERS. Man 
ufacturers, 382 Pearl St., N.Y.City. 


REV. D. A. HOLBROOK’S 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 
SING SING, N. Y., 

Boe Re-opens September 14, 1871. 


TAGE HILL SEMINARY for Youn 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with much person 
provides the best educational advant- 
5 ropean or Home Schools; re-opens 
W *dnesday, Sept. 18. For Brospectus address 
_.___ Rev. GEO. T. RIDER, Rector. 
FEMALE ‘EMINARY. — This 
Over fifty 


OFFICE OF 


Grand Military Festival and Féte Champetre 


IN AID OF 


The Union Home and School for the Eduoation and Maintenance of the 
Destitute and Orphan Children of Soldiers and Sailors. 


the public to patronize and assist the undertaking. 
Mra. CHARLES P. DALY, President. 


admissions), can be mailed to the undersigned. 


country. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


We, the Officers and Managers of the Union Home and School, ask the assistance of all benevolently dis- 
posed persons in aid of the institution under our charge. Through the kindness of Major-General Alexander 
Shaler, Hon. John H. White, Col. E. B. Lansing, George H. Purser, Benj. W. Hitchcock, and others, a grand 
Military Festival and Féte Champetre has been arranged to be held in October next, and we earnestly invite 


Mra. J. C. FREMONT. 

Mrs. GEORGE F. HOPPER. 
Mrs. R. JOHNSON. 

Mrs. J. J. VANDALSOM, 
Mre. L. H. ROWAN. 


Subscriptions of one dollar each for single admission tickets, and ten dollars each for season tickets (twelve 
With the kind letters of approval already received, the promoters of the Festival feel sanguine that the 


undertaking will not only prove a pecuniary success, but that, as a testimonial benefit from the public, it will 
enlist a widespread interest, and be one of the most enjoyable series of entertainments ever given in this 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, General Manager, 


STORE, 29 BEEKMAN STREET, N.Y. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


a Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 


— Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing ; 


Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 


The Cheapest, 
The Best, 


: TRY IT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


1l Warren St., N. Wes and PROV., R.I. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Torcer is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Wash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 

imples and chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
Glycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawo.te, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 


(°°. W. READ & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


VENEERS, 
FANCY WOODS AND BOARDS, 


Have in store the finest assortment ever seen, particu- 
larly 

FRENCH VENEERS, HUNGARIAN ASH, &c., 
to which they invite the particular attention of the trade. 

Send for a catalogue and price-list. 

For SALE, o :e of the best and largest VENEER- 
CUTTING CHINES in the country. 

170 and 172 Centre St. 

Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St. 
_.. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer 481 Broadway, N. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Met.opgons, and 
Oneans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DUBING THIS 
wontu, or will take a portion cash and in 
month!v or quarterly installments. 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


COVIL’S SOR A as the 

writing, and uiring no teacher but the 
boo Published by Subecription. Price $1 26. 

AGENTS wanted. Editor, 280 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


SPIRALGEAR, @ 


lite apply to JOHN H. 


$300 A TIONT HE exnenees to rood canvase- 
ers. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 


iIgures will not lie! 

How Large Fortunes are made! 
a@ FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. “G 

aa SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 
Price in Ragland. Inthe U.& 
Wheeler & Wilson $45.00 §55.00 
New Singer - 32.50 65.°°@ 
Elias Howe - - 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttie ~- 40.00 45.00 

The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and laborin any of the above named 
machines. 

AFFIDAVIT —W.G Wilson, President of the 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co, personaly appeared before 
me. aod made outh that the above prices are correct. and taken 
by himfrom Circulars published inthe Umited States and 
England under the corporate names of the ( ompanies manu- 
factaring said machines. FRED. SMIT 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pieas of Cuyahoga Ce., O. 

The are for Sale in 

most every County in the United S'ates, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


‘* Prepare for the Cholera.” 
Nobody should be without a bottle of 


“BOKER’S BITTERS,” 


since an experience of more than 45 years has proved 
them to be BY FAR the BEST and most 
EFFICACIOUS Stomach Bitters, as well 
as a very agreeable and pleasant Cordial. eware of 
Counterfeits, and buy onl of respectable houses, 

L. FUNKE. Jr., Sole Agent, 
P.O. Box 1029. 66 Liberty St., New York. 


ORTABLE PRINT- 
ING OFFICES, for 
all classes of Business 
Men, Schools, Amateur 
Printers, &c. Circular 
mailed free. Specimen 
Books of Type, Cuts, 
&c., ten cents 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 
58 Murray Street, New 
York. 


P| Try samples of our great &page, 
. 1 $1 0. ilinatrated weekly—30 years es- 


tablished. Fine steel engravings free to 
auhacribera. Agents make $5 a day. 
Send for The Saturday Gazette, Hallowell, Me. 


OSES, ROSES, ROSES. — The larcest Stock 
in the Country. New Wuorrsate CaTaLoece 
of Nersrry Stock for Fall Planting. 
Freer. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Harmony 
Grove Nurseries, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


D LES. Shot -Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
R Write for Price-Liet, to Guna? W ret- 
rey Orn Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvy- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted, 


3 = 
= 
3 
4 
2 

3 
& 
Street, = 
>, Broadway, N. ¥. City. Tm. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
5™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to 
United States, on 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 1871. 


KINGSLEY’S WEST INDIES. At Last: a Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. ‘Kuvesuzr. 
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LORD KILGOBBIN. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
I f “That Boy of Norcott’s.” “ The Bramleighs 
Folly,” “Sir Broolte Fossbrooke,” 
Day's Ride,” “One Them,” 
Gerald Fitzgerald,” che, etc. 


CHAPTER XXXYVIIL. 
BARS.” 

THERE were many more pretentious houses 
than ‘*O’Shea’s Barn.” It jwould have been 
easy enough to discover large/? rooms and finer 
furnitare, more numerous sertants and more of 
display in all the details of life; but for .an air 
ef quiet comfort, for the cerfainty of meeting 
with every material enjoymert that people of 
moderaie fortune aspire to, if jtood unrivaled. 

The rooms were airy and cleerful, with flow- 
ers in summer, as they were wail heated and well 
lighted in winter. ‘The mos, massive-looking 
but luxurious old arm-chairs, that modern taste 
would have repudiated for ugliness, abounded 
every where; and the four cujmbrous but com- 
fortable seats that stood aroun), the circular din- 
ner-table—and it was a mattet’ of principle with 
Miss Betty that the company, should never be 
more numerous—only needed; speech to have 
told of traditions of éonviviality for very nigh two 
centuries back. 

As fora dinner at ‘‘ the Barr,” the whole coun- 
ty-side confessed that they niver knew how it 
was that Miss Betty’s salmon was ‘‘ curdier,” and 
her mountain mutton more teneer, and her wood- 
cocks racier and of higher flayor, than any one 
else’s. Her brown sherry you might have equaled 
—she liked the color and the Peavy taste—but I 
defy you to match that marvelous port which 
came in with the cheese, and as little, in these 
days of light Bordeaux, that sto/.,t-hearted Sneyd’s 
claret, in its ancient decanter; whose delicately 
fine neck seemed fashioned to retain the bouquet. 

‘The most exquisite compliment that a courtier 
ever uttered could not have given Miss Betty the 
same pleasure as to hear one:of her guests re- 
quest a second slice of ** the hanch.” ‘This was, 
indeed, a flattery that appealeé to her finest sen- 
sibilities; and, as she herself carved, she knew 
how to reward that appreciatiy.2 man with fat. 

Never was the virtue of hos,jitality more self- 
rewarding than in her case; And the discrimi- 
nating individual who ate wit'; gusto, and who 
never associated the wrong cdindiment with his 
food, found favor in her eyes, ¢ nd was sure of re- 
invitation. | 

Fortune had rewarded her‘with one man of 
correct taste and exquisite pal/te as a diner-out. 
This was the parish priest, tke Rev. Luke De- 
lany, who had been educated broad, and whose 
natural gifts had been improved by ¥rench and 
Italian experiences. He was 4jsmall, little, meek 
man, with closely-cut black h?ir and eves of the 
darkest; scrupulously neat in<dress, and, by his 


' ruffles and buckled shoes at: dinner, affecting 


something of the abbé in hi# appearance. ‘l'o 
such as associated the Catholié priest with coarse 
manners, vulgar expressions: or violent senti- 
ments, Father Luke, with his iow voiee, his well- 
chosen words, and his univers] moderation, was 
a standing rebuke; and many an English tourist 
who met wim’ came away witli the impression of 
the gross calumny that associgted this man’s or- 
der with under-bred habits ind disloyal am- 
bitions. He spoke little, but-he was an admi- 
rable listener, and there was 4.sweet encourage- 
ment in the bland nod of.his: head, and a rare 
appreciation in the bright twit kle of his humor- 
ous eye, that the prosiest taller found irresist- 
ible. 

There were times, indeed—‘stirring intervals 
of political excitement—when Miss Betty would 
have liked more hardihood ¢nd daring in her 
ghostly counselor; but Heavn help the man 
who would have ventured on t ie open avowal of 
such opinion, or uttered a wor. in disparagement 
of Father Luke. t 

It was in that snug dinner-r¢ »m I have glanced 
at that a party of four sat overt.their wine. They 
had dined admirably; a brig! wood fire blazed 
on the hearth, and the scene \as the emblem of 
comfort and quiet convivialit'. Opposite Miss 
O'Shea sat Father Delany, an, on either side of 
her her nephew Gorman and ‘Mr. Ralph Miller, 
in whose honor the present di iner was given, 

The Romish bishop of the ¢ iocese had vouch- 
safe a guarded and cautiou approval of Mr. 
Miller's views, and secretly instructed Father 
Delany to learn as much mor¢ as he convenient- 
ly could of the learned gent eman’s intentions 
before committing himself to + pledge of hearty 
support. 

**T will give him a good ¢< inner,” said Miss 
O'Shea, “and some of the "45 tlaret; and if you 
can not get his sentiments out of him after that, 
I wash my hands of him.” 

Father Delany accepted his share of the task, 
and assuredly Miss Betty di| not fail on her 
part. 

‘The conversation had turted principally on 
the coming election, and Mr. I [iller gave a flour- 
is ing account of his success 4} a canvasser, and 
even went the length of doubing if any opposi- 
tion would be offered to him. . 

**Ain’t you and young Kei rney going on the 
same ticket?” asked Gorman, who was too new 
to Ireland to understand the 1 ice distinctions of 
party, 

‘** Pardon me,” said Miller; *‘ we differ essen- 
tially. We want a governmé it in lreland—the 
Nationalists want none. W_ desire order by 


_ means of timely concession a d judicious boons 


to the people. ‘They want dis rder—the display 
of gross injustice—content to wait for a scram- 
ble, and see what can come o it.” 

“Mr. Miller's friends, be sides,” interposed 
Father Luke, ‘‘ would defen’ the Church and 


protect the Holy Father”— nd this was said 
with a half interrogation. 7” 


Miller coughed twice, and said, ‘‘ Unquestion- 
ably. We have shown our hand already—look 
what we have done with the Established Church.” 

‘*You need not be proud of it,” cried Miss 
Betty. ‘* If you wanted to get rid of the crows, 
why didn’t you pull down the rookery ?” 

** At least they don’t caw so loud as they 
used,” said the priest, smiling; and Miller ex- 
changed delighted glances with him for his opin- 
ion. 

‘*T want to be rid of them, root and branch,” 
said Miss Betty. 

‘* If you will vouchsafe us, ma’am, a little pa- 
tience. Kome was not built in a day. ‘The next 
victory of our Church must be won by the down- 
fall of the English establishment. Ain’t I right, 
Father Luke?” 

‘*T am not quite clear about that,” said the 
priest, cautiously. ‘“‘ Equality is not the safe 
road to supremacy.” | 

‘*What was that row over toward Croghan 
Castle this morning ?” asked Gorman, who was 
getting wearied with a discussion he could not 
follow. ‘**I saw the constabulary going in force 
there this afternoon.” 

‘* They were in pursuit of the celebrated Dan 
Donogan,” said Father Luke. ‘They say he 
was seen at Moate.” 

‘* They say more than that,” said Miss Betty. 
‘* They say that he is stopping at Kilgobbin Cas- 
tle !” 

**T suppose to conduct young Kearney’s elec- 
tion,” said Miller, laughing. _ 

‘* And why should they hunt him down?” 
asked Gorman. ‘‘ What has he done?” 

‘** He’s a Fenian—a head-centre—a man who 
wants to revolutionize Ireland,” replied Miller. | 

‘*And destroy the Church,” chimed in the 
priest. 

‘* Humph!” muttered Gorman, who seemed 
to imply, Is this all you can lay to his charge? 
** Has he escaped ?” asked he, suddenly. 

‘* Up to this he has,” said Miller. ‘‘I was 
talking to the constabulary chief this afternoon, 
and he told me that the fellow is sure to be 
apprehended. He has taken to the open bog, 
and there are eighteen in full cry after him. 
There is a search-warrant too arrived, and they 
mean to look him up at Kilgobbin Castle.” 

‘**To search Kilgobbin Castle, do you mean ?” 
asked Gorman. 

** Just so. It will be, as I perceive you think 
it, a great offense to Mr. Kearney, and it is not 
impossible that his temper maY provoke him to 
resist it.” 

‘*The mere rumor may materially assist his 
son’s election,” said the priest, slyly. 

**Qnly with the party who have no votes, Fa- 
ther Luke,” rejoined Miller. ‘‘ That precarious 
popularity of the mob is about the most danger- 
ous enemy a man can have in Ireland.” 

** You are right, Sir,” said the priest, blandly. 
** The real favor of this people is only bestowed 
on him who has gained the confidence of the 
clergy.” 

‘if that be true,” cried Gorman, *‘ upon my 
oath I think you are worse off here than in Aus- 
tria. ‘There, at least, we are beginning to think 
without the permission of the Church.” 

**Let us have none of your atheism here, 
young man,” broke in his aunt, angrily. ‘‘ Such 
sentiments have never been heard in this room 
before.” 

** If I apprehend Lientenant Gorman aright,” 
interposed Father Luke, ‘‘he only refers to the 
late movement of the Austrian Empire with ref- 
erence to the Concordat, on which, among re- 
ligious men, there are two opinions.” 

‘*No, no, you mistake me altogether,” re- 
joined Gorman. ‘* What I meant was, that a 
man can read and talk and think in Austria 
without the leave of the priest; that he can mar- 
ry, and, if he like, he can die without his assist- 
ance.” 

**Gorman, you are a beast,” said the old lady, 
**and if you lived here you would be a Fenian.” 

**You're wrong too, aunt,” replied he. “I'd 
crush those fellows to-morrow if I was in power 

** Mayhap the game is not so easy as you deem 
it,” interposed Miller. 

** Certainly it is not easy when played as you 
do it here. You deal with your law-breakers 
only by the rule of legality: that is to say, you 
respect all the regulations of the game toward 
the men who play false. You have your cum- 
brous details, and your lawyers, and judges, and 
juries, and you can not even proclaim a county 
in a state of siege without a bill in your blessed 
Parliament, and a basketful of balderdash about 
the liberty of the subject. Is it any wonder re- 
bellion is a regular trade with you, and that men 
who don’t like work, or business habits, take to 
it as a livelihood ?” 

** But have you never heard Curran’s saying, 
young gentleman? ‘You can not bring an in- 
dictment against a nation,’”’ said Miller, 

**I'd trouble myself little with indictments,” 
replied Gorman. ‘‘I’d break down the confed- 
eracy by spies; I'd seize the fellows I knew to be 
guilty and hang them.” 

Without evidence, without trial ?” 

** Very little of a trial, when I had once sat- 
isfied myself of the guilt.” 

** Are you so certain that no innocent men 
might be brought to the scaffold?” asked the 
priest, mildly. 

**No, Iam not. I take it, as the world goes, 
very few of us go through life without some in- 
justice or another. Id do my best not to hang 
the fellows who didn’t deserve it, but I own I'd 
be much more concerned about the millions who 
wanted to live peaceably than the few hundred 
rapscallions that were bent on troubling them.” 

**I mast say, Sir,” said the priest, “‘I am 
much more gratified to know that you are a 
lieutenant of lancers in Austria than a British 
minister in Downing Street.” 

“I have little doubt myself,” said the other, 


laughing, ‘‘that I am more in my place; but of 
this I am sure, that if we were as mealy-mouthed 
with our Croats and Slovacks as you are with 
your Fenians,’ Austria would soon go to pieces.” 

**There is, however, a higher price on that 
man Donogan’s head than Austria ever offered 
for a traitor,” said Miller. 

**I know how you esteem money here,” said 
Gorman, laughing. ‘‘ When all else fails you, 
you fall back ppon it.” 

*“*Why did I know nothing of these senti- 
ments, young man, before I asked you under my 
roof?” said Miss Betty, in anger. 

** You need never to have known them now, 
aunt, if these gentlemen had not provoked me ; 
nor, indeed, are they solely mine. I am only 
telling you what you would hear from any intel- 
ligent foreigner, even though he chanced to be 
a liberal in his own country.” 

‘*Ah, yes,” sighed the priest, “‘what the 
young gentleman says is too true. The Conti- 
nent is alarmingly infected with such opinions as 
these.” 

**Have yon talked on politics with young 
Kearney ?” asked Miller. 

**He has had-no opportunity,” interposed 
Miss O'Shea. ‘** My nephew will be three weeks 
here on Thursday next, and neither Maurice nor 
his son has called on him.” 

**Scarcely neighbor-like that, I must say,” 
cried Miller. 

**I suspect the fault lies on my side,” said 
Gorman, boldly. ‘* When I was little more than 
a boy I was never out of that house. ‘The old 
man treated me like a son. All the more, per- 
haps, as his own son was seldom at home, and 
the little girl Kitty certainly regarded me as a 
brother; and though we had our fights and 
squabbles, we cried very bitterly at parting, and 
each of us vowed we should never like any one 
so much again. And now, after all, here am I 
three weeks, within two hours’ ride of them, and 
my aunt insists that my dignity requires I should 
be first called on. Confound such dignity, say 
I, if it lose me the be&t and the pleasantest 
friends I evef had in my life!” 

**I scarcely thought of your dignity, Gorman 
O’Shea,” said the old lady, bridling, ‘‘ though I 
did bestow some consideration on my own.” 

** I’m very sorry for it, aunt; and I tell you 
fairly—and there’s no unpoliteness in the confes- 
sion—that when I asked for my leave, Kilgobbin 
Castle had its place in my thoughts as well as 
O’Shea’s Barn.’ 

** Why not say it out, young gentleman, and 
tell me that the real charm of coming here was to 
be within twelve miles of the Kearneys ?” 

“The merits of this house are very inde- 
pendent of contiguity,” said the priest; and as 
he eyed the claret in his glass it was plain that 
the sentiment was an honest one. 

** Fifty-six wine, I should say,” said Miller, as 
he laid down his glass. 

‘* Forty-five, if Mr. Barton be a man of his 
word,” said the old lady, reprovingly. 

‘** Ah,” sighed the priest, plaintively, ‘* how 
rarely one meets these old full-bodied clarets 
nowadays! The free admission of French wines 
has corrupted taste and impaired palate. Our 
cheap Gladstones have come upon us like univer- 
sal suffrage.” 

‘**The masses, however, benefit,” remarked 
Miller. 

** Only in the first moment of acquisition, and 
in the novelty of the gain,” continued Father 
Luke, “‘and then they suffer irreparably in the 
loss of that old guidance, which once direc 
appreciation when there was something to ap- 
preciate.” 

** We want the priest again, in fact,” broke in 
Gorman, 

**You must admit they understand wine to 
perfection, though | would hambly hope, young 
gentleman,” said the father, modestly, “‘to en- 
gage your good opinion of them on higher 
grounds.” 

“Give yourself no trouble in the matter, Fa- 
ther Luke,” broke in Miss Betty. ‘‘ Gorman’s 
Austrian lessons have placed him beyond your 
teaching.” 

**My dear aunt, you are giving the imperial 
government a creilit it never deserved. They 
taught me as a cadet to groom my horse and 
pipe-clay my uniform, to be respectful to my cor- 
poral, and to keep my thumb on the scam of my 
trowsers when the captain's eye was on me; but 
as to what passed inside my mind, if I had a 
mind at all, or what I thonght of pope, kaiser, 
or cardinal, they no more cared to know it than 
the name of my sweetheart.” 

** What a blessing to that benighted country 
would be one liberal statesman!” exclaimed Mil- 
ler; ‘‘one man of the mind and capacity of our 
present premier!” 

**Heaven forbid!” cried Gorman. ‘‘ We 
have confusion enough, without the reflection of 
‘being governed by what you call here ‘healing 
measures,’ ” 

** I should like to discuss that point with you,” 
said Miller, ~ 

** Not now, I beg,” interposed Miss O’Shea. 
Gorman, will you decant another bottle ?” 

“*I believe [ ought to protest against more 
wine,” said the priest, in his most insinuating 
voice ; “* but there are occasions where the yield- 
ing to temptation conveys a moral lesgon.” 


“1 suspect that I cultivate my nature a good 
eal in that fashion,” said Gorman, as hie opened 
a fresh bottle. 

** This is perfectly delicious,” said Miller, as 


he sipped his glass; ‘‘and if I could venture to 
presume so far I would-ask leave to pose a 
toast.” 


**You have my permission, Sir,” said Miss 
Betty, with stateliness. 

“* I drink, then,” said he, reverently—‘‘ I drink 
to the long life, the good health, and the un- 
broken courage of the Holy Father.” 

There was something peculiarly sly in the 
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and a twitching motion ry filled his 
— Continued even as he said, 

Ly The Pope,” cried Gorman, as he 
wine— 


“* Der Papet lebt herrlich in der Welt.” 


“* What are you mutterin ” 
aunt, fiercely. 
‘The line of an old song, 
how his Holiness has a jolly ti 
“*T fear me it must have 
Father Luke. 
‘There js no intention to desert 
him, I assure you,” said Miller, 
in a low but eager tone. **I could nevetie 
Irishman could ally himself to ay administra. 
tion which should sacrifice the Holy See, With 
the bigotry that prevails in England, the ques. 
tion requires most delicate handlin r; and even 
a pledge can not be given except in language so 
vague and unprecise as to admit of many read- 
ings. : 
Why in a bill to give him a 
sidy, a something per annum, or od om 
down ?” cried Gorman. 
** Mr. Miller has just shown us that Exe 
Hall might become dangerous. Eng a 


of 


To the 


ey ed ig 


asked his 


aunt, that tells ys 
me of it.” 
€ been written in other 


lish intoler- 
ance is not a thing to be rashly aroused,” 


** If I had to deal with him, I’d do as Brigh 
git 
proposed with your landlords here. I'd buy hin 
out, give him a handsome sum for his interest 
and let him go.” * 
“* And how would you deal with the Chure 
Sir?” asked the priest. -, 
“*T have not thought of that; but, I Suppose 
= might put it into commission, as they cay 
smanage it by a board, with a first lord. |i. 
the Admiralty,” 
**T will give you some tea, gentlemen, when 
you appear in the drawing-room,” said Miss 
Betty, rising with dignity, as though her conde. 
scension in sitting so long with the party had 
been ill rewarded by her nephew's sentiments. 
The priest, however, offered his arm, and the 
others followed as he left the room. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 
AN EARLY GALLOP, 


Maurice Kearney had risen early, an 
sual thing with him of late; but he had some - 
intention of showing his guest Mr. Walpole over 
the farm after breakfast, and was anxious ty 
give some preliminary orders to have every thing 
** ship-shape” for the inspection. 

To make a very disorderly and much neglect- 
ed Irish farm assume an air of discipline, regu 
larity, and neatness at a moment's notice, wes 
pretty much such an exploit as it would hav 
been to muster an Indian tribe, and pass the: 
before some Prussian martinet as a regimen! | 
Guards. 

To make the ill-fenced and misshapen fields 
seem trim paddocks, wavering and serpentining 
furrows appear straight and regular lines of till- 
age, weed-grown fields look marvels of cleanli- 
ness and care, while the lounging and ragged 
population were to be passed off as a thriving 
and industrious peasantry, well paid and conteut- 
ed, were difficulties that Mr. Kearney did not 
propose to confront. Indeed, to do him justice, 
he thought there was a good deal of pedait' 
and ‘‘model-farming humbug” about all th 
English passion for neatness he had read of | 
public journals; and as our fathers—better ge: 
tlemen, as he called them, and more hospit«! 
fellows than any of us—had got on without steal 
mowing and threshing, and bone-crushing. he 
thought we might farm our properties without 
being either blacksmiths or stokers. 

‘God help us!” he would say. “I suppose 
we'll be chewing our food by steam one of these 
days, and filling our stomachs by hydraulic press- 
ure. But for my own part, I like something t0 
work for me that I can swear at when if goes 
wrong. There's little use in cursing a cylinder. 

Yo have heard him among his laborers that 
morning it was plain to see that they were ne! 
in the category of machinery. On one proves 
or another, however, they had slunk away one 
by one, so that at last he found himself storming 
alone in a stubble-field, with no other companio" 
than one of Kate’s terriers. The s! arp barking 
of this dog aroused him in the midst o! his - 
precations, and looking over the dry-stene 
that inclosed the field, he saw a ho:-eman 
ing along at a sharp canter, and taking the @” 
as they came, like a man in a hunting-field. : 
rode well, and was mounted upon 4 strong etd 
hackney—a cross-bred horse, aud of little 
eyed value, but one of those active cats " 
horseflesh that a knowing hand can appre To 
Now, little as Kearney liked the liberty of 
riding over his ditches and his turnips wy a. 
of hunting season, his old love of 
manship made him watch the rider wit = re 
and even pleasure. I never. 
he to himself, **if he’s not coming at rem 
And as the inclosure in question 
large jagged stones, without, 
four feet in height, the upper course Hh" 
ed of a sort of coping in which the stones 
edgewise, the attempt did look 
Not taking the wall where it was she len. 
ed, and where some loose stones had tins, 
rider rode boldly at one of the 
but where the ground was good wath Kearne’ 

He knows what he's at! mr’ it 
as the horse came bounding over 
perfect safety in the field. ved Keat- 

‘* Well done! whoever you ar a hic hat and 
ney, delighted, as the rider remo’™ 
turned round to salute him. ™ 1 he. 

And don't you know me, 

6 ” lied Keare*} 

Faith I do not,” repi To be 


somehow I think I know the cheswu" 
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[ do. ‘There's the old mark on her knee, 
a ever she found the man who could throw 
her dewn. Isn’t she Miss O’Sheas Kattoo ? 

«That she is, Sir, and I'm 

‘+-Are you?” said Kearney, dryly. 

The asad fellow was so terribly pulled up by 
the unexpected repulse—more marked even by 
the look than the words of the other, that he sat 
unable to utter a syllable. * I had hoped, Sir, 
caid he at last, ‘* that I had not outgrown your 
recollection, as I can promise none of your for- 

kindness to me has outgrown mine. 
ms But it took you three weeks to recall it, all 
the same,” said Kearney. 


“Tt is true, Sir, 1 am very nearly so long here 3" 


hut my aunt, whose guest I am, told me I must 
be called on first; that—I'm sure I can’t say for 
whose benefit it was supposed to be—I should 
not make the first visit :—in fact, there was 
some rule about the matter, and that I must not 
contravene it. And although I yielded with a 
very bad grace, I was in a measure under orders, 
and dared not resist.” 

‘She told you, of course, that we were not on 
our old terms; that there was a coldness be- 
tween the families, and we had seen nothing of 
each other lately ?” 

‘*Not a word of it, Sir.” 

‘‘ Nor of any reason why you should not come 

re as of old ?” : 

None, on my honor; beyond this piece of 
stupid etiquette, I never heard of any thing like 

-ason. 

; “y am all the better pleased with my old 
neighbor,” said Kearney, in his more genial tone. 
‘Not, indeed, that I ought ever to have distrust- 
ed her, but for all that— Well, never mind,” 
muttered he, as though debating the question 
with himself, and unable to decide it, ‘* you are 
here now—eh! You are here now.” 

‘‘You almost make me suspect, Sir, that I 
ought not to be here now.” <u 

‘+ At all events, if you were waiting for me you 
wouldn't be here. Is not that true, young gen- 
tleman ?” 

“(Quite true, Sir, but not impossible to ex- 
plain.” And he now flung himself to the 
ground, and, with the rein over his arm, came 
up to Kearney’s side. ‘*I suppose, but for an 
accident, I should have gone on waiting for that 
visit you had no intention to make me, and can- 
vassing with myself how long you were taking to 
make up your mind to call on me, when I heard 
only last night that some noted rebel—I'll re- 
member his name in a minute or two—was seen 
in the neighborhood, and that the police were on 
his track with a warrant, and even intended to 
search for him here.” 

‘“‘In my house—in Kilgobbin Castle ?” 

“* Yes, here in your house, where, from a sure 
information, he had been harbored for some 
days. This fellow—a head-centre or leader, 
with a large sum on his head—has, they say, 
got away; but the hope of finding some papers, 
some clew to him here, will certainly lead them 
to search the Castle, and I thought I'd come over 
and apprise you of it at all events, lest the sur- 
prise should prove too much for your temper.” 

** Do they forget I’m in the commission of the 
peace ?” said Kearney, in a voice trembling with 
passion. 

‘*You know far better than me how far party 
spirit tempers life in this country, and are better 
able t@, say whether some private intention to in- 
sult is couched under this attempt.” 

‘**That’s true,” cried the old man, ever ready 
to regard himself as the object of some secret 
malevolence. ‘‘You can not remember this 
rebel’s name, can you ?” 

** It was Daniel something—that’s all I know.” 

A long, fine whisfle was Kearney’s rejoinder, 
and after a second or two he said: ‘*I can trust 
you, Gorman; and I may tell you they may 
be not so great fools as I took them for. Not 
that I was harboring the fellow, mind you; but 
there came a college friend of Dick’s here a few 
days back—a clever fellow he was, and knew 
Ireland well—and we called him Mr. Daniel, 
and it was but yesterday he left us and did not 
return, I have a notion now he was the head- 
centre they’re looking for.” 

‘Do you know if he has left any baggage or 
papers behind him ?” 

‘I know nothing about this whatever, nor do 
I know how far Dick was in his secret.” 

_“* You will be cool and collected, I am sure, 
Sir, when they come here with the search-war- 
rant. You'll not give them even the passing 
ire Ra seeing that you are annoyed or of- 
ende 
_’* That I will, my lad. I’m prepared now, and 
I'll take them as easy as if it was a morning call. 
Come in and have your breakfast with us, and 
say nothing about what we've been talking over.” 

** Many thanks, Sir, but 1 think—indeed, I feel 
sure—I ought to go back at once. I have come 
without my aunt's knowledge; and now that 

lave seen you and put you on your guard, I 
ought to get back as fast fs I fron | 

**So you shall when you feed your beast and 
take something yourself. Poor old Kattoo isn't 
used to this sort of cross-country work, and 
she’s panting there badly enough. ‘That mare is 
tw enty-one years of age,” 

‘She's fresh on her legs—not a curb nor a 
‘payin, nor even a wind-gall about her,” said the 
young man, 

a the reward for it all is to be ridden 
sighed old Kearney. 
Phe at the world over eo Break down early, 

“ You are @ good-for-nothing. Carry on your 
spirit and your pluck and your endurance to a 
green old age, and maybe they won’t take it out 
vt you!—always contrasting you, however, with 
ourself long ago, and telling the by-standers what 
* rare beast you were in your good days. Do 
you think they had dared to pass this insult upon 
when I was five-and-twenty or thirty? Do 
You thik there’s a man in the county would 


have come on this errand to search Kilgobbin 
when I was a young man, Mr. O'Shea?” 

‘*T think you can afford to treat it with the 
contempt you have determined to show it.” 

‘**That’s all very fine now,” said Kearney ; 
** but there was a time I'd rather have chucked 
the chief constable out of the window and sent 
the sergeant after him.” 

**] don’t know whether that would have been 
better,” said Gorman, with a faint smile. 

** Neither do I; but I know that I myself 
would have felt better and easier in my mind 
after it. I'd have eaten my breakfast with a 
good appetite, and gone about my day’s work, 
whatever it was, with a free heart and fearless 
in my conscience! Ay, ay,” muttered he to 
himself, “ poor old Ireland isn't what it used to be!” 

** I'm very sorry, Sir; but though I'd like im- 
mensely to go back with you, don’t you think I 
ought to return home ?” 

**I don’t think any thing of the sort. Your 
aunt and I had a tiff the last time we met, and 
that was some months ago. We're both of us 
old and cross-grained enough to keep up the 
grudge for the rest of our lives. Let us, then, 
make the most of the accident that has led you 
here, and when you go home you shall be the 
bearer of the most submissive message I can in- 
vent to my old friend, and there shall be no 
terms too humble for me to ask her pardon.” 

‘** That’s enough, Sir. I'll breakfast here.” 

** Of course you'll say nothing of what brought 
you over here. But I ought to warn you not 
to drop any thing carelessly about politics in the 
county generally, for we have a young relative 
and a private secretary of the Lord Lieutenant's 
visiting us, and it’s as well to be cautious before 
him.” 

The old man mentioned this circumstance in 
the cursory tone of an ordinary remark, but he 
could not conceal the pride he felt in the rank 
and condition of his guest. As for Gorman, 
perhaps it was his foreign breeding, perhaps his 
ignorance of all home matters generally, but he 
simply assented to the force of the caution, and 
paid no other attention to the incident. 

‘* His name is Walpole, and he is related to 
half the peerage,” said the old man, with some 
irritation of manner. 

A mere nod acknowledged the,information, 
and he went on: 

‘*'This was the young fellow who was with 
Kitty on the night they attacked the Castle, and 
he got both bones of his fore-arm smashed with 
a shot.” 

** An ugly wound,” was the only rejoinder. 

** So it was, and for a while they thought he’d 
lose the arm. Kitty says he behaved beauti- 
fully, cool and steady all through.” 

Another nod, but this time Gorman’s lips 
were firmly compressed. 

‘* There's no denying it,” said the old man, 
with a touch of sadness in his voice—*‘ there's 
no denying it, the English have courage; though,” 
added he, afterward, ‘‘it’s in a cold, sluggish 
way of their own, which we don’t like here. 
There he is now, that young fellow that has just 
parted from the two girls. ‘The tall one is my 
niece. I must present you to her.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
OLD MEMORIES. 


Tuovcu both Kate Kearney and young O’Shea 
had greatly outgrown each other’s recollection, 
there were still traits of feature remaining, and 
certain tones of voice, by which they were car- 
ried back to old times and old associations. 

Among the strange situations in life, there are 
few stranger, or, in certain respects, more pain- 
ful, than the meeting after long absence of those 
who, when they had parted years before, were 
on terms of closest intimacy, and who now see 
each other changed by time, with altered habits 
and manners, and impressed in a variety of 
ways with influences and associations which im- 
part their own stamp on character. 

It is very difficult at such moments to remem- 
ber how far we ourselves have changed in the 
interval, and how much of what we regard as 
altered in another may not simply be the new 
stand-point from which we are looking, and thus 
our friend may be graver, or sadder, or more 
thoughtful, or, as it may happen, seem less re- 
flective and less considerative than we have 
thought him—all because the world has been 
meantime dealing with ourselves in such wise 
that qualities we once cared for have lost much 
of their value, and others that we had deemed 
of slight account have grown into importance 
with us. 

Most of us know the painful disappointment 
of revisiting scenes which had impressed us 
strongly in early life: how the mountain we re- 
garded with a wondering admiration had be- 
come a mere hill, and the romantic tarn a pool 
of sluggish water; and some of this same awak- 
ening pursues us in our renewal of old intima- 
cies, and we find ourselves continually warring 
with our recollections. 

Besides this, there is another source of unea- 
siness that presses unceasingly. It is in imput- 
ing every change we discover, or think we dis- 
cover in our friend, to some unknown influences 
that have asserted their power over him in our 
absence, and thus when we find that our argu- 
ments have lost their old force, and our persua- 
sions can be stoutly resisted, we begin to think 
that some other must have usurped our place, 
and that there is treason in the heart we had 
deemed to be loyally our own. 

How far Kate and Gorman suffered under 
these irritations I do not stop to inquire, but 
certain it is that all their renewed intercourse 
was little other than snappish reminders of un- 
favorable change in each, and assurances more 
frank than flattering that they had not improved 
in the interval. 


“* How well I know every tree and alley of 
this old garden!” said he, as they strolled along 
one of the walks. in advance of the others. 
** Nothing is changed here but the people.” 

™ one do you think we are?” asked she, 

uietly. 

should think Ido! Not so much for your 
father, perhaps. 1 suppose men of his time of 
life change little, if at all; but you are as cere- 
monious as if I had been introduced to you this 
morning. 

‘* You addressed me so deferentially as Miss 
Kearney, and with such an assuring litéle in- 
timation that you were not either very certain 
of that, that I should have been very courageous 
indeed to remind you that I once was Kate.” 

** No, not Kate—Kitty,” rejoined he, quickly. 

**Oh yes, perhaps, when you were young, but 
we grew out of that.” 

‘**Did we? And when?” 

“When we gave up climbing cherry-trees, 
and ceased to pull each other's hair when we 
were angry.” 

**Oh dear!” said he, drearily, as his head 
sunk heavily. 

** You seem to sigh over those blissful times, 
Mr. O'Shea,” said she, ‘as if they were terribly 
to be regretted.” 

**So they are. So I feel them.” 

**T never knew before that quarreling left such 
pleasant associations.” 

**My memory is good enough to remember 
times when we were not quarreling—when I used 
to think you were nearer an angel than a human 
creature—ay, when I have had the boldness to 
tell you so.” 

** You don’t mean that?” 

**I do mean it, and I should like to know why 
I should not mean it ?” 

** For a great many reasons—one among the 
number, that it would have: been highly indis- 
creet to turn a poor child’s head with a stupid 
flattery.” 

** But were you a child? If I'm right, you 
were not very far from fifteen at the time I speak 
of. ” 


**How shocking that you should remember 
a young lady’s age!” 

‘*That is not the point at all,” said he, as 
though she had been endeavoring to introduce 
another issue. 

‘*And what is the point, pray?” asked she, 
haughtily. 

** Well, it is this—how many have uttered 
what you call stupid flatteries since that time, 
and how have they been taken ?” 

**Is this a question ?” asked she. 
a question seeking to be answered ?” 

** I hope so.” 

** Assuredly, then, Mr. O’Shea, howéver time 
has been dealing with me, it has contrived to 
take marvelous liberties with you since we met. 
Do you not know, Sir, that this is a speech you 
would not have uttered long ago for worlds ?” 

**Tf I have forgotten myself as well as you,” 
said he, with deep humility, ‘‘I very humbly 
crave pardon. Not but there were days,” added 
he, ‘‘when my mistake, if I made one, would 
have been forgiven without my asking.” 

‘*There’s a slight touch of presumption, Sir, 
in telling me what a wonderful person I used to 
think you long ago.” 

**So you did!” cried he, eagerly. ‘‘In re- 
turn for the homage I laid at your feet—as hon- 
est an adoration as ever a heart beat with, you 
condescended to let me build my ambitions be- 
fore you, and I must own you made the edifice 
very dear to me.” 

** To be sure, I do remember it all, and I used 
to play or sing, ‘Mein Schatz ist ein Reiter,’ 
and take your word that you were going to be a 


Lancer— 
With helm and. blade, 
And plume in the gay wind dancing. 
I'm certain my cousin would be charmed to see 
you in all your bravery.” 

** Your cousin will not speak to me, for being 
an Austrian.” 

** Has she told you so?” 

** Yes; she said it at breakfast.” 

** That denunciation does not sound very dan- 
gerously ; is it not worth your while to struggle 
against a misconception ?” 

**T have had such luck in my present attempt 
as should scarcely raise my courage.” 

** You are too ingenious by far for me, Mr. 
O’Shea,” said she, careless] neither re- 
member so well as you, nor have I that nice 
subtlety in detecting all the lapses each of us has 
made since long ago. ‘Try, however, if you can 
not get on better with Mademoiselle Kostalergi, 
where there are no antecedents to disturb you.” 

‘*T will; that is, if she let me.” 

‘*T trust she may, and not the less willingly, 

aps, as she evidently will not speak to Mr. 
al ” 


“‘ Ah, indeed, and is he here?” He stopped 
and hesitated; and the full, bold look she gave 
him did not lessen his embarrassment. __ 

‘* Well, Sir,” asked she, “‘ go on: is this an- 
other reminiscence ?” 

‘* No, Miss Kearney; I was only thinking of 
asking you who this Mr. Walpole was.” * 

‘Mr. Cecil Walpole is a nephew or a some- 
thing to the Lord Lieutenant, whose private sec- 
retary he is. He is very clever, very amusing— 
sings, draws, rides, and laughs at the Irish to 
perfection. I hope you mean to like him. 

**Do you?” 

‘* Of course, or I should not have bespoken 

our sympathy. My cousin used to like him, 
bee somehow he has fallen out of favor with her.” 

‘“¢ Was he absent some time ?” asked he, with 
a half-cunning manner. 

‘Yes, I believe there was, something of that 
in it. He was not here for’ considerable time, 
and when we saw him again we almost owned 


we were 


**] mean, 


Papa is calling me from | 
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the window, pray excuse me for a moment.” 
She left him as she spoke, and ran rapidly back 
to the house, whence she returned almost imme- 
diately. ‘‘It was to ask you to stop and dine 
here, Mr. O'Shea,” said she. ‘There will be 
ample time to send back to Miss O’Shea; and if 
you care to have your dinner-dress, they can 
send it.” 

** This is Mr. Kearney’s invitation?” asked he. 

** Of course; papa is the master at Kilgobbin.” 

** But will Miss Kearney condescend to say 
that it is hers also?” 

_** Certainly, though I’m not aware what solem- 
nity the engagement gains by my co-operation.” 

**T accept at once, and if you allow me I'll go 
back and send a line to my aunt to say so.” 

**Don't you remember Mr. O'Shea, Dick ?” 
asked she, as her brother lounged up, making 
his first appearance that day. 

_ “I'd never have known you,” said he, survey- 
ing him from head to foot, without, however, 
any mark of cordiality in the recognition. 

** All find me a good deal changed!” said the 
young fellow, drawing himself to his full height, 
and with an air that seemed to say—‘“‘ and none 
the worse for it.” 

** T used to fancy I was more than your Match,” 
rejoined Dick, smiling. ‘I suspect it’s a mis- 
take I'm little likely to incur again.” 

** Don't, Dick, for he has got a very ugly way 
of ridding people of their illusions,” said Kate, 
as she turned once more and walked rapidly to- 
ward the house. 


THE FULTON STREET PRAYER- 
MEETING. 


THE new chapel for the Fulton Street daily 
noon prayer-meeting, of which our artist has 
given an interior view, was opened January 23, 
1871, in the fourteenth year of the “‘ meeting.” 
It is a central interior room in the new Consisto- 
ry building of the Collegiate Reformed [Dutch] 
Church. The old Consistory building, in which 
the prayer-meeting originated, was taken down 
near the last of 1869, the prayer-meeting being 
transferred, meanwhile, to the old ‘* North’ 
Church adjoining—now the southernmost, by a 
mile, of all the Dutch, or rather ** Reformed 
Protestant” churches in the city. The present 
Consistory building was completed in the summer 
of 1870, and is a handsome modern structure 
of five stories, of Dorchester stone, extending 
through from Fulton to Ann street, with a forty- 
feet front on each street. 

The new room is in all respects a great im- 
provement. It accommodates comfortably three 
hundred persons, and, extending as it does from 
the second floor of the building to the roof, it 
draws its light straight from heaven, and has a 
lofty area overhead for the reverberation of its 
voices and the diffusion of exhalations. Want 
of ventilation and of room for sound were trying 
drawbacks. in the original situation. The din 
of the street on each side was an almost intoler- 
able disturbance. The new room is completely in- 
closed by the offices fronting on Fulton and Ann 
streets, and no sound from the street intrudes. 

The patriarchal old Church with which the 
Fulton Street meeting is locally connected was 
the earliest ecclesiastical body formed in New 
York by the original Dutch settlers, It dates 
from 1626 and the loft over a horse-mill as to 
its services, and as to its organization, from 1633, 
when the first minister, the Rev. Everarpvus Bo- 
GARDUs, came over from Holland. Its successive 
ancient places of worship were built—the first 
about the above date, of wood, near Old Slip; 
the second, of stone, 1642, on the Battery; the 
third in old Garden Street, 1692; the fourth, 
in 1729, in Nassau Street, corner of Liberty, 
eventually called the Middle Church, and now 
used as the Post-office; the fifth, the sole sur- 
vivor, at present *‘ North” Church, on William 
(then ** Horse-and-Cart Lane”), Ann, and Fulton 
streets, built in 1769; the sixth, the Garden 
Street church, rebuilt of stone in 1807, and 
styled the South Chureh, finally destroyed in 
the great fire of 1835. The principal modern 
places of worship owned and occupied by: the 
same society are on Lafayette Place and Fourth 
Street, on Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, 
and on Fifth Avenue and Forty-eighth Street. 
In addition to these churches, this wealthy close 
corporation—rivaling Trinity in the resources 
which have accrued from the appreciation of its 
real estate by the growth of the city—has aided 
in establishing some of the other Reformed 
churches (as they now call themselves) of the 
city, and maintains its ancient parochial school, 
now flourishing in Twenty-ninth Street, with 
two or three hundred pupils; also a prosperous 
mission church and pastor on the same locality ; 
the Knox Memorial Mission Church and pastor 
(German and English), on Ninth Avenue; the 
Seventh Avenue Mission Church and pastor; 
and a number of mission chapels in other quar- 
ters. The regular service in the Dutch language 
was discontinued in the Collegiate churches in 
the beginning of the present century; but the 
venerable Dr. De Wirt, who learned the lan- 
guage for the purpose, still sustains tlie custom 
by an occasional sermon in the Holland tongue, 
and it is also kept up regularly by a minister 
from Holland in the lecture-rooms of the Fourth 
Street Church, and of the Twenty-ninth Street 
Mission. 

So much for the good old Knickerbocker insti- 
tution on whose premises the Fulton Street meet- 
ing was born. Early in the memorable year of 
commercial disaster, 1857, a committee had been 
appointed by the Consistory to devise measures 
for increasing the efficiency of the ministrations 
of the North Church to the spiritual wants of its 
neighborhood, and an appropriation was made 
for employing a missionary and for other ex- 

Mr. Jeremian C. Lanpiirer, then 
i man, was selected for the work, upon 
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which he entered on the Ist of Ju y, 1857. One 
of Mr. Lanpurer’s peculiarities, ‘hich any one 
may notice to this day who frequ nts the neigh- 
borhood of his little study, adjo ning the new 
prayer-mecting chapel, was a why he had of 
taking people aside’ and prayit g with them. 
This habit about thé Consistory, rooms in busi- 
ness hours not unnaturally led ‘hm to the idea 
of gathering a number of persc is in from the 


a prayer-meeting at twelve o'clock, noon, on 
Weduesday, September 23, 1857. 

No one save the waiting missionary was pres- 
ent. But at half past twelve one person came 
in. Before the close of the hour six were pres- 
ent. On the next Wednesday there were twenty 
persons in attendance, and on the third Wednes- 
day twice as many.” The spirit of the meeting 
was fervent. Enthusiasm in the novel movement 


Burton’s Théatre, Barnum’s Museum, John 
Street Methodist Church, Jayne’s Hall, Phila- 
delphia, etc. ‘There were at one time not less 
than twenty daily prayer-meetings in progress at 
once in different parts of this city; and every 
other city and large town of the United States, 
almost without exception, and many in the Brit- 
ish Provinces, in Europe, and even in Asia and 
the islands of the Pacific, sustained at least one, 


‘o'clock ; the liberty and custom 


going at all moments ; the fiv 
exclusion of controverted topics; a prect <2 
congregational singing ; and. above all, its ma . 
menical” character asa place of actu! for 
Christians from all parts of the globe, and . rf 
shades of opinion in matters second to the “: 
fact of salvation by Christ, and especially 7 
place of resort from all Christendom for the ta 


i street at once for the same purp )se, taking ad- began to rise. Georce P. Epear (a young | and generally a number, of these duily meetings. | ers of Christians in behalf of special cliect f 
vantage of the hour when mech jnics, cartmen, | man of intensely ardent and impetuous tempera- In Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, ‘Cincinnati, religious solicitude. Requests of this jects o 
4 etc., usually stop for dinner. T) have submit- | ment, who afterward started the John Street | London, and we believe a few other cities which | representatives in person from Europe sihend 
| | 
Zi 
THE FULTON STREET PRAYER-MEETING.—{Sxkercuep py Srantery 
¢ ted such a proposition to any: body at that time | meeting and many other good movements) pro- | we can very part of 
not name with certainty from memory, | distantecontinents, as well as from e 
would have been fatal to it. It was then alike | posed that noon meetings be held daily, and the | the daily prayer-meeting has servived, as in Ful- on own. are ordinary features of the meeting. 
unheard of, preposterous, ant fanatical. Some | proposition was unanimously agreed to. ton Street; New York, throughout the thirteen | It is, in fact, flooded and burdened with request 
sense of the hopelessness of ¢;btaining any sanc- ‘The meeting was now transferred to thelecture- | years that have since elapsed. In New York, | for prayer and those very seldom jal or _t 
b tion for his. queer notion cor-strained Mr. Lan- | room on the ‘secdnd floor, and grew apace. It r. LANPHIER continned to act as its represent- tistical, to a degree which usual! se +e a0 
4 — to leave consultation «nt of the question, | soon overflowed its quarters, and branch meet- | ative, its chorister. and the director of its simple | dress of the leader more than any er thing ® 
% and try it on his own respon: \bility, to see what | ings were extemporized daily in the rooms both | necessary machi d foreach one. \ large num- 
ts: tlaving chinery, and so continnes to act to | obtain due attention for vevivals 
4 ssion ve and below, all of them, and frequently the | this day, the committee of the Consistory, from a | ber are from ministers and churche- at- 
a with an express stipulat dee - ny story, | stairs and passages, being thronged. Similar | very early date, having taken the new institution | of religion. (On the other hand, notices © raver 
| eo samale pulatio : “ee the Church | meetings multiplied all over the city in the fol- | under its patronage and general direction. tainment of objects prev jously soug? 1 P a 
with the Sire! snot fe ng Y ah connected | lowing winter and spring, and the daily news- The peculiarities of the Fulton Street meeting .| are constantly ponring in. The rota. Freq! so 
ed and cirenlated in papers were filled with accounts of the in brief, as follows: business-like punctual- | received since the institution of the | 
‘ unprecedented proceedings in such places as ty to the precise hour, between twelve and one | be numbered by hundreds of thouse~ 
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A DROP OF WATER UNDER THE PEOPLE'S MICROSCOPE.—POLITICAL ANIMALCULA. 


HOW AUNT AVICE CHAPERONED 
HER NIECE. 


“Tsay, look here, Aunt Avice! here’s a pretty 
go!” said Hugh Wayland, bursting into the 
Mountfield drawing-room, where his aunt was 
reading by the fire, one winter afternoon. 

“Oh, Aunt Avy! such a dreadful disappoint- 
ment, 1 don’t know what can be done!” said Ella 
Marlowe, Hugh's cousin, one of the daughters of 
the house, as she threw herself on the rug at her 
aunts feet, her pretty face clouded with vexa- 
tion, while Hugh leaned his shoulders on the man- 
tel-piece, a picture of disgust. 

_“ What is the matter?” asked Miss Wayland, 
in a tone of sympathy rather than of alarm: she 
was used to Ella’s terrible misfortunes. 

“It is really dreadful this time,” answered the 

girl; ‘‘only think! mamma says she can not go 
to the Downhurst ball, for old Aunt James is so 
ill, and won’t do without her; and so we are not 
'o go after all—and Hugh and Uncle George 
came on purpose!” 
_**Itis all about a chaperon ; such nonsense! as 
if Ella would do any thing she onght not. My 
father and I are going, and though he plays whist 
all night, I can take care of her. Lots of girls 
g0 about with their brothers, you know,” urged 
Hugh, who was eighteen, and much younger and 
more seatterbrained than Ella at seventeen, while 
both were of an age to feel that a ball was a very 
serious and important matter. 

“But then you are not really her brother, and 
I think she must have a more efficient chaperon 
than you could be at her first public ball,” an- 
swered Miss Wayland. 

“Well, ifshe must. I thought any old woman 
Would do, but Aunt Frances says she will not let 

&r go with any old woman. She has got her 
new dress and all her fallals, too; it is too bad!” 

We thought so much of this ball,” said Ella ; 
; twill be the last this winter, and I did want 
80. OF coyrse we should not mind so much 
James were ‘really ill, but I do not be- 
“eve she is worse than usual, and it is always 
fidget,” 

_ Your mother would go if she could, I am 
~ Ella; ‘but I am very sorry for you both: it 
great pity,” said Aunt Avice. 
oi It 's more than a pity—it is a shame and a 
nuisance, and bother and bore, and the heaviest 
Wir . that has befallen me since I lost my tur- 
‘s Tages the same day that Pepper died!” 


‘t crushes me is that Aunt Frances cool- 
ne I could go,” said Hugh. ‘ Just as 
‘ woukl be any fun without Ella. It addéd 
* iMsuit to our sorrows: she might as 
proposed to send my new dress-shirt 
ne in it, : 
Hugh, the little frills would com- 
‘Con anal attention,” said Ella, langhing. 
“a «tong and bave a romp with the children 


*\ 


Wi ho 


—it does our hard fate no good to lament over 
it; but I knew you would be sorry for us, Aunt 
Avy.” 

When the two victims had left the room, Miss 
Wayland did not take up her book again, but sat 
still a little, making up her mind. It was grow- 
ing dusk, and only the fire lighted up her pretty 


little figure and small, delicately featured face. | 


She was carefully and handsomely dressed in 
black silk, with a little bit of white lace twisted 
into the knot of carnation-colored ribbon in her 


hair. She was only six-and-thirty, and her light — 


brown hair was abundant and fashionably dressed ; 
but she always wore the white lace as becoming 
her years, while from time beyond Ella's mem- 
ory carnation had been her favorite color, Her 
complexion and eyes were dark for the color of 


her hair, giving her rather a singular and piquant | 
expression ; and though she looked her age, it 


was not because her small, regular features were 


sharpened, or her face lined or faded, but from | 


her quiet manner and the settled, patient look 
about her mouth. She was as pretty as she had 
ever been, for in her youth she had never been 
round, rosy, or blooming, and was too small to 
have commanded attention to a style of good 
looks that, if she had been three times magnified, 
would have made her a handsome woman. Since 


~ - 


her father's death, Miss Wayland had lived with | 
her widowed sister—a home that suited her bet- | 


ter than Beaconhill, under the new régime of her 
brother's wife. If Mrs. Marlowe had been asked 
why her sister had never married, she would have 
suid—‘** Oh, Avice was always devoted to papa, 


and was such a quiet little thing that one never | 


thought of her marrying till it seemed too late, 
She had offers, though, and I think would have 
accepted Robert Ayrton, but he was only a lieu- 
tenant then, and papa did not fancy him, or like 
the idea of her going to India. She would have 
nothing to say to Sir Francis Kelmore, which was 
a pity, for he was nice enough, and Kelmore 


would have been a charming place for the girls 7 


to visit.” 


Miss Wayland’s meditations were interrupted | 


by her sister’s entrance. 


‘‘Here you are, Avice! I have sent for our | | 


tea here, for I am tired, and there is such a noise 
in the school-room.” 

‘Ella and Hugh have been here, to tell me 
about the ball.” 

‘* Ah, yes, poor children! I am sorry they 
should be so disappointed; but Mrs. Walker is 
certainly worse, and though I should not really 
neglect her, 1 find her feelings would be terribly 
hurt if I went to this ball.” 

Mrs. Walker was Mr. Marlowe's aunt; she 
lived in the village near Mountfield, and for a 
long time had claimed and received a daughter's 
care from her nephew's widow. 

‘Is there no oue else to take Ella?” asked 
Miss Wayland. 

‘*No one that I care to ask, and I do not like 


her to go with only George and Hugh. I am 
sorry she should be disappointed, but she is 
young enough to wait for another year.” 


Gx 


‘* If you like, I will go with them.” 

** You, Avice!” and Mrs. Marlowe paused, 
tonished, while her memory took her back to balls 
long ago, at their old home, wlien little Avice 
was always sought after for her beautiful dancing. 
One particularly, when she was chaperoning her 
sister, during a visit to Beaconhill after her mar- 
riage, and she had been too much taken up with 


| her husband and her old friends to notice how 


much Avice danced with Robert Ayrton, and 
their father had been vexed. Mr. Ayrton went 
to India not long after that, then their mother 
died, and their father fell into bad health. 

**T will take great care of her, Frances.” 


Mrs. Marlowe came back from the past to an- 


| swer her sister. 


**Oh yes; but, really, I have not left off think- 


} | ing that you require a chaperon yourself, Avice. 


It does not seem so long since I was scolded be- 
cause of you and your doings.” 

** Why, Frances, it is more than thirteen years 
since I was at a ball! If I am to be useful in 
this way it is time I began, before I forget the 
customs of society; they have been modified a 
good deal as it is.” 

** But will you not dislike it, Avy? It is like 


| putting you on the shelf 2t once, and I know it 


will bring back so much to you—” 

** That need not trouble you now,” said Avice, 
in her quiet voice; ‘‘ it was so long ago. 1 am 
very glad to do it, Frances, and it will please the 
children ; let me tell them.” ° 

Ella and Hugh were delighted, and warml 
thanked Aunt Avice for her unexpected kind- 
ness ; they waltzed about her and sang impromp- 
tus in her honor. 

**Oh, Uncle George!” exclaimed Ella to Mr. 
Wayland, *‘ here’s a bit of fun! we are going to 
the Downhurst ball, after all; Aunt Avice is to 
take care of me, and Hugh is to take cure of you, 
and it will be famous!” 

** Will it, indeed ? and pray who takes care of 
Aunt Avice, Miss Ella? Play one of the okt 


| waltzes, please, Frances,” and Mr. Wayland spun 


his sister round the room, and then gave Ella a 
turn; declaring, with what breath he had left, 
that the elder lady was incomparably the better 
partner. ‘‘ She is lighter, quicker, and move fin- 
ished in her style; you are never likely to equal 
her, young woman, with your bend and your 
sweep, and your twisted, overweighted head; 
though if vou took care of your feet and forgot 
the rest of you, you might have a chance.” 

** What about your dress, Aunt Avice?” asked 
= ** Do not go in one of those eternal black 
silks!" 

net am going to have a new one: you shail 


“ Make yourself pretty, auntje,” said Hugh ; 
**T am very particular.” 


When the ball-night came, Hugh’s particular- ° 


ity was chiefly expended on his own person and 
the little frills aforesaid. Ella was ready first, 
and duly exhibited her white tulle and rose-buds, 
with her fresh blooming face, to the household. 
The maids and the children were delighted, the 
boys scornful, while Fanny, the next in age-to 
Ella, was very appreciative and rather wistful. 
Uncle George came next, bald, round, and com- 
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fortable, with the largest camellia ‘in the green- 
house in his button-hole; just like ; market-gar- 
dener, his son said, when he too ap eared, an ex- 
quisite design in black and whit, but with a 
pucker of care on his smooth you,ig face, occa- 
sioned by a difficulty he had met v.ith in the ar- 
rangement of his own miniature beaquet. Then 
there was a ery for Aunt Avice. She had been 
a little shy about the family criticis‘ns, and would 
show her dress to no one beforeland; she was 
sorry for this when the chorus beg-n— 

‘*Oh, Aunt Avy!” 

‘¢ Upon my word, Avice!” f 

“It is lucky I could not go, Avice, or we 
should have missed this.” , 

‘‘In this style, two and ten: ¢ most elegant 
article, madam!” said Hugh, wit; a shopman’s 
flourish over his aunt. i 

‘TJ did not expect to be quite+so fine; I am 
afraid it is too like a fancy ball,” said Miss Way- 
land, timidly, with an unwonte@ color on her 
clear brown cheek. : 

‘‘ Every one ‘costumes’ now; ‘it is perfect,” 
said Ella, encouragingly. 

The dress began with a skirt o}: pale buff silk ; 
the upper skirt was sprinkled wit; carnations on 
the same creamy ground; the boilice was edged 
with carnation ribbon ; there was the usual knot 
of the same in her light wavy hiir, but a small 
diamond spray replaced the white lace, and there 
was another sparkle on the red ri,»bon round her 
throat. 

‘*Tt is the very model of a yc,ang chaperon,” 
said Mrs. Marlowe. ‘‘I hope both you and Ella 
will make a successful début.” 

The ball was an annual one, fc’; the benefit of 
the Downhurst Dispensary ; it |,ad great ladies 
for patronesses and baronets for #!ewards, and all 
the neighborhood went, as to a gieat secial cere- 
mony, independent of any interes‘ in the dancing. 
Mr. Wayland insisted on going firough the first 
quadrille with his sister, then fousd her a seat on 
the chaperons’ benches, near som; of her friends, 
and went off to his whist. Ella’) card was soon 
well filled, and Hugh held sevejfal anxious con- 
sultations with his cousin as to tli most judicious 
arrangement of his. Miss Wayland kept her 
card to serve as a programme of. the music; the 
waltzes thrilled her a little; but when one or two 
of her old partners found her ov, she would not 
dance, but sat chatting with he’ friends, watch- 
ing the changing, rustling crow], or thinking a 
little of old times, when her fa her and mother 
watched her, and George, and ‘frances. It did 
not seem so very long ago; bu; now it was for 
George’s boy and Frances’s gir’, and it was she 
who looked on. 

- Presently Ella missed a danc; and came to sit 
by her aunt. : 

‘** It is delicions, Aunt Avy; ! do so like it! it 
would have been dreadful to Have missed it! I 
wish you were dancing too.” > 

‘*’'That is the sort of person I should have to 
dance with,” said Miss Waylind, indicating a 
stout, red-faced man, standing “ a sort of stupor 
near the door of the card-room; ‘* Who is your 
next partner ?” 

‘* Hugh, and then a stranger. Mrs. Parvin in- 
troduced him, but I could not hear his name; he 
is quite medieval, but looks nic}.” 

‘** Come along, Ella,” said H’gh, with cousinly 
absence of ceremony ; and the },2ir went off, look- 
ing, in their single-minded enjo’-ment, as pleasant 
a couple as any in the room; #ut this was Aunt 
Avice’s partial opinion. After:the dance, Hugh 
came back alone, saying, ‘* Cofae and get an ice, 
Aunt Avice; Ella is with her;partner, a highly 
respectable elderly party, who jvill take fatherly 
care of her if we do not get bavk in time.” 

They had to wait a little, ani{ the vestibule be- 
came crowded as the dancers *oured in. Miss 
Wayland was standing near a.table, wedged in, 
when a hand was stretched ovr her shoulder to 
take an ice-plate from a waite’. It belonged to 
a tall man behind her whom (he could not see; 
it was withdrawn in a momen, but she knew it 
well, though she had not seen it‘for thirteen years. 
She would have known it wi-hout the peculiar 
signet-ring, but with it there ¢ould be no doubt. 
It was a large hand, brown, aiid wide across the 
back, but with well-shaped { ngers and a long 
thumb; a hand well used ou.-of-doors, yet not 
unfamiliar with tool and pen; a hand that thir- 
teen years ago had clasped he's for a bitter fare- 
well. ‘* I must go,” its owne)’ had said, ** there 
is no help fof it, little Avice ;- I must go, and I 
can not say one hopeful wore: of meeting again, 
but surely we need not quite orget each other.” 
And she had seen it again, Ro»ert Ayrton’s hand, 
and she dared not turn to see! is face, for he must 
have forgotten, and she had jegun to think she 
was forgetting too. 

“Are you ready, Aunt Avice? Miss Fergus 
won't wait for any one, and I :iad no end of both- 
er to work an introduction to “er.” 

So. Hugh took his aunt bac« to her place, and 
went off to find the favorite o; the evening, while 
Miss Wayland waited—not k ng, for Ella’s part- 
ner came to deposit her with :er chaperon. He 
was the medieval party she kad so flippantly al- 
luded to; he was, perhaps, fi rty-three or four— 
a tall man with a complexior: that told of India, 
dark hair beginning to turn gi ay and retract from 
the temples, and a large dark | jeard. A very fine- 
looking man, though a little joo old to be inter- 
esting to a girl like Ella, for h + was certainly mid- 
dle-aged ; he was altered in a‘most every line and 
feature, but he was Robert Ayrton, and Avice 
Wayland knew him instantly. She had had full 
five minutes for preparation, so the stately little 
lady who meeped forward t<: give him her hand 
was far'more collected than liz was; he stammer- 
ed, he fairly blushed throug- his Indian brown, 


_ and could not conceal his as’ pnishment. 


““ He is certainly married,’ she thought; ‘* he 
is wondering how to tellm. He need not be 
afraid, and make such a spe tacle of himself.” 

cool she is!” he thought, resentfully. 

Of course she means to Jorget all that folly : 


most likely she has forgotten it; perhaps she is 
married: I think she must be!” 2 

If she were married, he was, of course, an in- 
jured man, in that she had been able to console 
herself ; so Major Ayrton, thinking he would 
make the most of it and plant a little thorn or 
two of reproach in her faithless bosom, took a 
melancholy tone as he answered her. 

**T have only been a fortnight in England ; 
thirteen years is not a lifetime, but it seems long 
enough for most of a man’s friends to forget him.” 

** Surely not!” 

** Yes ; I camewith the Carmichaels, and I find 
lots of people I used to know, looking very much 
the same, yet no one knew me but one man, who 
knew I was expected. I am very grateful to you 
for recognizing me, but perhaps you too knew I 
was coming ?” 

‘*Oh no! I did not; but I knew you, though 
you are altered, as we all must be, in so many 
years.” 

“You are not altered—not much, at least ; it is 
times that are changed ; why, I do not even know 
what to calé you.” 

‘* Nor I you,” she said, parrying the awkward 
question. 

‘**Qne or two very old and faithful friends re- 
member that my name is Robert, but most people 
prefer to keep me at a distance, and say ‘ Major 
Ayrton.’” 

‘* He is very cross,” thought poor Aunt Avice ; 
‘* what shall I do with him? If he would men- 
tion his wife at once, we might have a comforta- 
ble chat. 

‘¢ She must be married. I had better drop the 
sentimental,” he thought. 

**Oh, Miss Wayland! will you take care of my 
poor broken fan ?” said a young lady who was go- 
ing to dance. He caught the name, once so fa- 
miliar, and mollified directly, taking a seat and 
assuming a more reasonable tone, saying, 

‘*T shall know all about it in time, but it is 
trying to have all the changes of thirteen years 
come upon one in a heap. How is it that I find 
you here? do you not live at Beaconhill now ?” 

**No; I stay there very often, but my hom 
is at Mountfield, with my sister—you know—” 

** Yes, yes, I know; I have gathered a good 
deal of your family history from the papers, and 
chance friends. I knew that Mrs. Marlowe had 
lost her husband. I suppose it was. her daughter 
I danced with just now? I remember the little 
creature you used always to be petting. Is your 
sister here to-night ?” 

** No, but George and his son are, and I am 
chaperoning Ella.” 

**You!” 

** Yes; why not? Times change with us all, 
you see.” 

** But you are not—not qualified! Surely that 
young lady called you Miss Wayland ?” he said, 
looking very blank. 

**So I am,” she answered, demurely, enjoying 
his surprise. 

** And you think yourself old enough to be a 
duenna, and sit up here while I dance with your 
niece! Is thatit? I never heard any thing so 
ridiculous! I can not stand it, however; come 
and dance this waltz with me.” 

She protested, but he would not listen. 

“* You must indeed. Why, I see you like car- 
nations still, and you are as like one asever. It 
is quite absurd to pretend you can not dance; 
come, Avice!” 

This was hardly the tone of a married man, 
but if he had had three wives looking on in a 
row, she thought she would dance that dance; 
and so she did, in spite of Hugh’s open-mouthed 
astonishment ; and they found that wherever the 
weight of the thirteen years might lie, it was not 
dragging at their feet. He hovered about her all 
the rest of the evening, and they had two more 
dances and a world of talk, of old times and new, 
and the long space that lay between. He was in- 
troduced to Mr. Wayland, who had not previously 
known him, and the idea of the wife waxed fainter 
in Avice Wayland’s mind. What she was think- 
ing of she did not exactly know, except that Rob- 
ert Ayrton was there beside her again, and, but for 
the beard and Ella’s wondering face, the thirteen 
years might have been a dream. 

** Good-by,” she said at the ball-room. door, 
trying not to show how sorry she was that it was 
over. 

“* Good-night,” he answered, smiling down 
upon her, and not looking sorry in the least. 

“What is it, Aunt Avy? What have you 
been doing ?” whispered Ella. 

** Hush! don’t say any thing,” said her aunt, 
giving her asort of hug, as she wrapped her cloak 
around her. 

**T am so glad you danced, Aunt Avice, in- 
stead of sitting stuck up like a beetle on a wall 
all night,” said Hugh, benevolently, as they drove 
home. 

** Ayrton? Ayrton?” said Mr. Wayland, mus- 
ingly; ‘‘ why, was not that the man—” 

** Yes, that was the man,” answered his sister, 
quite sharply. 

He said no more, bat she heard him whistle 
once or twice to himself, before he went to sleep 
in his corner. 


** Well, did Aunt Avice make a good chap- 
eron?” asked Mrs. Marlowe, next day, at the 
breakfast that had managed to run into lunch- 


eon. 

**Oh, famous! never bothered a bit, and staid 
ever so late,” said Hugh; but Ella blushed scarlet, 
and Aunt Avice looked terribly uncomfortable. 

Mrs. Marlowe feared that Ella had been in 
some way transgressing ; but Mr. Wayland said, 
with twinkling eyes : | 

** You should have lent her your black velvet 
gown, Frances; that carnation affair was far too 
killing for a chaperon.” 

Mrs. Marlowe was a woman of tact and pru- 
dence, so she dropped the subject till she had her 
sister to herself. 


| «hat has been the matter, Avice? I hope 


Ella i> wot getting fast ?” 

“Ohno! It is not Ella, it is all my fault; I 
am very sorry, but I have been so foolish!” and 
Miss Wayland told her sister all the story, much 
as if it were a guilty confession. 

** And whgt do you mean to do?” 

“* There is nothing to do; I am not likely to 
see him again; and, Frances, you must stop 
George’s teasing, for I am sure guesses. Oh 
dear! I will never go to a ball again; there is 
— a hole in my shoe, and I feel quite dis- 

ced.” 

‘** Nonsense! How could you know you would 
meet the man that night, of all nights? It was 
very foolish of me to allow you to call yourself a 
chaperon. I wish I had gone and taken you.” 

The next day brought Major Ayrton for a call, 
twenty miles at least ; and Mrs. Marlowe was not 
surprised when the day after that brought him for 
a proposal, Miss Wayland’s old maid, who had 
been with her more than those thirteen years, re- 
marked that a burnt stick was soon lighted ; and 
so it was. Robert Ayrton’s old love had quite 
won him back. He did not say much about con- 
stancy, for he was wonderfully touched to find 
that little Avice had never been able to persuade 
herself to care for any one else, and one or two 
efforts for matrimony he had made in the mean 
time seemed to spoil the romance of the thing, 
and he was very glad now that he had failed. 
Still she took’a good deal of persuading, was full 
of doubts and fears, and held out for two hours, 
in the morning-room, making excuses, more to 
herself than to him; but, of course, she had to 
give in; and Major Ayrton’s last words to her 
that day were, ‘‘ We will have a house at Dover ; 
there are plenty of balls there, and you shall chap- 
eron your niece to as many as you please.” 


NIAGARA AND LOVERS. 


PLAcE aux dames! Niagara is a favorite re- 
sort of lovers before, during, and after the hon- 
ey-moon, as well as of lovers whose courtship 
may be interrupted by unkind Fate, and predes- 
tined never to attain the blissful consummation 
of marriage. ‘“ And all mankind,” as the elo- 
quent and philosophic Emerson observes, ‘‘ loves 
a lover. Though,” he goes on to say, ‘‘ the ce- 
lestial rapture falling out of heaven seizes only 
upon those of tender age, and although we can 
seldom see after thirty years a beauty overpow- 
ering all analysis or comparison, yet the remem- 
brance of these visions outlasts all other remem- 
brance. Noman ever forgot the visitation of 
that power to his heart which created all things 
new ; which was the dawn in him of music, po- 
etry, andart; which made the face of nature ra- 
diant with purple light, and made the morning 
and the night a varied enchantment.” So, for 
these reasons, and with, I hope, a proper amount 
of respect and gallantry for the beautiful sex, I 
turn to the autographs and the observations of 
lovers, whether they be gentlemen or ladies. 
Not that my readers will be very amply reward- 
ed. No doubt the true lovers, the real ladies 
and gentlemen, have something better to do and 
to think of than to scraw] their names and their 
thoughts in public places for the relief of their 
own hearts, or for the after-amusement of 
strangers. Wise people, whether lovers or not, 
keep their private emotions sacred ; but fools of 
both sexes love to babble and to scribble. ‘The 
first lover thus records his experience : 

On Table Rock we did embrace, 

And then we stood both face to face; 

The moon was up, the wind was high, 

I looked at she, and she at L 
Language failed him after this effort, and he 
could say no more. The next gentleman must 
have had a difference with his lady-love. At all 
events, he eases his mind by the profound re- 
flection : 
Great is the m of N ‘8 wa 
But more still daughters. 

Another swain, deeply enamored, but more 
of a wag than a poet, writes from his heart, and 
with a daring rhyme: 

Next to the bliss of seeing Sarah, 
Is that of seeing Niagara. 

A disconsolate one, jilted perhaps, or, it may 
be, divorced, records her sorrows in prose. 
**T have come,” she says, ** to Niagara too late. 
Five years ago I was a creature of enthusiasm, 
poetry, and devotion. Now I am _ feelingless, 
heartless, soulless. ‘The once gushing fountains 
of youthful emotion have been broken up by the 
withering blast of adversity. The flowers of my 
life are blighted, and all is dull—all istame. I[ 
laugh at Niagara! What care I for the thunder 
of its waters? Great God! how should I have 
enjoyed this sight once!” ‘The signature to this 
outburst of disappointment is ‘‘ Bit,” to which 
some critic of the sterner sex has appended this 
comment, ‘‘ Yes, bit with affectation !” 

A happy lover enters what he perhaps thought 
& very original remark : .‘* How lonely and deso- 
late the life of man would be without woman!” 
To this a critic, who signs himself ‘* Quip,” ap- 
pends the query, ‘*‘ What has woman to do with 
the Falls?” A third tourist, signing himself 
** Crank,” replies, ‘‘ If woman has not to do with 
the Falls, I should like to know who has. She 
made the first Fall herself.” The next is evi- 
dently the production of a much later period in 
married life than the moon of honey : 

Once on a time, with 
My 1 determined’ we ‘wound 
But to decide upon the route 
Admitted much domestic doubt. 
If I said east, she said twas best 
That we should travel to the west; 
, after many arguments and braw! 
She brought me nolens volens to the Falls. 

The thunderous roar of the waters is so loud, 
when heard either from the Table Rock, or frum 
the Tower on Goat Island, that silence, if not 
imposed by the majesty of the scene, is rendered 


| 


| 


necessary by the difficulty of in 's 

heard above the din of waters 
course, does not escape the notice of the amiabl 
cynics who like to make a harmless jest con® 
One of them writes : — 


Niagara, it has been sun 
Can speak so loud without & tonpme 
You hear its voice a mile hence, ’ 
But I a greater wonder know: 

A woman who, although 

e has a tongue, keeps - 
Socrates, who hints that he has no Xanti 

of his own, declares what he would do if he e 
in such an unhappy condition : ee 


If I*were annoyed with a term 
agant wif 
Sagan tongue was the bane of my every-day life 
‘o try to get rid of her pestilent clatter se 
I'd live on the brink of this great fall of water 


The last quotation, out of scores that m; 
made, is the more creditable effusion of Pe “ 
lover : 


In after- when me 

To cheer us in our happy lone 

A voice amidst the social cheer ’ 

Shall speak of what we witnessed here 
No time, no change, no chance shall seve 
The links that bind our hearts forever, 


HOOK AND THACKERAY, 


I wap often met Hook in society. car 
Planche, in his ‘ Recollections,” without be 
ing introduced to him; but our acqtaintance 
and intimacy dated simultaneously from the 
evening of a dinner at Horace Twiss’s in Park 
Place, St. James's, the precise period ‘of which 
has escaped m3, but not the circumstances cop. 
nected with it. It wasavery merry party. Mr 
John Murray (the great Murray of Albemarle 
Street), James Smith, and two or three others 
remained ull very late in the dining-room, sing- 
ing and giving imitations. Hook being pressed 
to sing another of his wonderful extemporary 
songs, consented, with a declaration that the 
subject should be-John Murray. Murray ob- 
jected vehemently, and a ludicrous contention 
took place, during which Hook dodged him 
round the table, placing chairs in his path, 
which was sufficiently devious without them, and 
singing all the while a sort of recitative, of 
which I remember only the commencement: 
“My friend John Murray, I see, has arrived at the 

h of the table, 
And the wonder is, at this time of night, that John 
Murray should be able. 

He's an excellent hand at a dinner, and not a bad 

one at a lanch; 

But the devil of John Murray is that he never wil] 

pass the punch.” 

It was daybreak—broad daylight, in fact—be- 
fore we separated. I had given an imitation of 
Edmund Kean and Holland in Mathurin’s trag- 
edy of ‘* Bertram,” which had amused Hook ; 
and as we were getting our hats he asked me 
where I lived. On my answering, ‘At Bromp- 
ton,” he said, **Brompton! why, that’s in my 
way home—I live at Fulham. Jump into my 
cabriolet, and I'll set you down.” ‘The sun of a 
fine summer morning was rising as we passed 
Hyde Park Corner. ‘‘I have been very ill,” 
said Hook, ‘‘ for some time, and my doctors told 
me never to be out-of-doors after dark, as the 
night air was the worst thing for me. I have 
taken their advice. I drive into town at four 
o'clock every afternoon, dine at ‘Crockford’s,’ 
or wherever I may be invited, and never go 
home till this time in the morning. | have not 
breathed the night air for the last two months.” 
From that day to the latest of his life Hooks 
attachment to me was so remarkable that, 
knowing his irresistible passion for hoaxing and 
practical jokes of all descriptions, I was at first 
a little alarmed occasionally at the peculiar and 
marked attention he paid to me, accompanied as 
it was by a respect which, from one of his age 
and celebrity, was as singular as—if sincere—It 
was flattering. That it was sincere I hag many 
gratifying proofs, some of which I still treasure, 
in his handwriting. His fame as an inprovisa- 
tore is a matter of social history ; but I can not 
refrain from giving one instance of his powers, 
which is as creditable to his heart as his head. 
There had been a large party at the house of 
some mutual friends of ours and Hook's neigh- 
bors at Fulham. It was late, but many still re- 
mained, and before separating another song Wis 
requested of him. He was weary, and really 
suffering, but good-naturedly consented on con- 
dition that somebody would suggest a subject. 
No one volunteesing, he said, ‘* Well, I think 
the most proper subject at this hour would be 
‘Good-night.’” And accordingly he sat down 
to the piano, and sang several verses, each = 
ing with ** Good-night,” composed with his = 
facility, but lacking the fun and brilliancy which 
had characterized his former effusions. npr 
oddity of expression, however, in the middle 0 
one of his verses elicited a ringing laugh from 
a fine handsome boy, son of Captain the “40 
Montague Stopford, who was staying ed hi " 
parents in the house, and who had plante i 
self close to the piano. Hook stopped —_ 
looked at him admiringly for an instant, ¢ _ 
completing the verse, added with an intensity ¢ 
expression I can never forget, v 

quite 
For the of the morning, 
And God send you a good-night: 
The effect was electrical, and brought tears ae 
the eyes of more than one of the company; shes 
cheer upon cheer arose in recognition © 
charming and touching burst of feeling. is 

My acqunintance with Thackeray commen 
some time before he joined ‘‘ The Garric®, 
while I was the guest of his cousin, ¢ —_ 
Thomas James Thackeray, in the Rue du and 
bourg St. Honoré, during one of my many oe 
to Paris. He was at that time 4 slim pane 
man, rather taciturn, and not disploy 
particular love or talent for literature. ro j 
ing appeared to be his favorite amusement, 
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te often sat by my side while I was reading or | 


covering any scrap of paper lying about 

\e most spirited sketches and amusing 
-aricatures. I have one of Charles IX. firing at 
the Huguenots out of the windows of the Louvre, 
which he dashed off in a few minutes beside me 
on the blank portion of the yellow paper cover 
of a French drama. A member of The Gar- 
rick” who was specially unpopular with the ma- 
jority of the members was literally drawn out 
of the club by Thackeray. — His figure, being 
very peculiar, was sketched in pen and ink by 
his implacable persecutor. On every pad on the 
writing-tables, or whatever paper he could ven- 
ture to appropriate, he represented him in the 
most ridiculous and derogatory situation that 
could be imagined, always with his back toward 
vou, but unmistakable. His victim, it must be 
admitted, bore this desecration of his ** lively ef- 
figies” with great equanimity for a considerable 
period ; but at length one very strong—perhaps 
too strong—example of the artist’s graphic and 
satirical abilities, combined with the conviction 
that he was generally objectionable, induced him 
to retire from the club, and leave the pungent pen 
of Michael Angelo ‘Titmarsh to punish more se- 
rious offenders than bores and toadies. 


LOVE’S WORSHIP. 


Tuey tell me that thou art not such 
As I have always thought ; 

That I have worshiped thee too much, 
Not judged thee as I ought ; 

That love is blind, and can not see 

Specks in the sun or fault in thee. 


They said that many bend the knee 
To idols falsely bright, 
And so I might adore in thee 
A spirit not of light; 
That reason’s scale alone could show 
What all my love could never know; 


That I must nothing hold as true 
Until its truth was proved, 

And give examination due 
And doubt before I Joved, 

And after that continue still 

To think that good might yet be ill. 


But doubt expireth in the birth 
Where faith hath once been given, 
Whether of thee I love on earth, 
Or Him who reigns in heaven: 
‘Tis not a lover who can dare 
To question where he offers prayer. 


No! I will look on thee alone, 
Although it make me blind, 

Not on the shadow that is thrown 
Upon a baser mind ; 

For earthly waters troubled are, 

And break in pieces every star. 


EVE. 
L 
“‘Come back to me! come back to me, Eve, 
my Eve!” 
Oh, vain cry of my life! Yet again and again 
the words fall from my lips, finding their echo 


in my inmost soul, 
* * * 


Lying at full length on the soft gray sands of 
the lovely Kentish coast, with an old worn fish- 
lig smack serving for protection from the broad 
noonday glare and the fervency of an August 
‘un; with tired lazy eyes, that, half shut, winked 
and blinked as through their lashes they watched 
the languid and monotonous flapping of.a white 
sail, that shone silvery under the golden beams 
many a mile out on the deep blue main—neither 
sleeping, nor dreaming, nor thinking, but simply 
enjoying the luxury of sheer idleness and perfect 
repose to fullest bent; then suddenly awakening 
from my state of conscious coma to the sound 
volees issuing fromthe other side of the tiny 
bark that shaded me from the fiery eyes of the 
sun-god, and from human sight as well. 

“ Eve, wake up, child! This is one of your 
queer 8, assuredly,” 

‘And the tones, which were a woman’s, beto- 
ke ed a certain decision of character in the 
spite of a kindliness that pervaded 
‘me aecents as they fell on the quiet air. 

_ Dreaming, Eve! always dreaming the hours 
" a: , What in the world can you find to dream 
about ? 


**Oh, hush, Helen! 


Can you ask?” Anda 
Stranve 


—— attraction for me rose up snddenly in my 
7 st in that low, full, and most melodious voice. 
eo to thrill me through and through, I 
ex ty breath, and listened with strained ear 
- the voice to come again, 
- llelen, do you never feel, in such a scene as 
parm om of lifting up, as it were, from the dull 
earth, as iough every thing around you was calm, 
; aa pa and rest, and your own soul, rid for 
~ 4Ue Of mortal coils, was free to soar up, up 
oY Fegions as delicious, as beautiful—” 
And the enthusiastic tones paused, as if at a 
fit simile wherewith to describe the 
Hon) at of her fertile and fervid imagina- 


ta 


ii, 


ate bes Yourself!” laughed her companion. And 
mond wie and commonplace reply evidently dis- 
winds of heaven Eve's roman- 
8 IS1O 1S, or she too ran out 

chilis g a peal of sweet 
had had a wondrous charm for me, 
vinishe 7 the silver laugh on my ears indolence 
promait at once, and I resisted no longer the 
tom oe inclination ; so, lifting my head up 
y pillow, I took a furtive survey of 


my neighbors, and looked for the first time on 
my Fate, 

Let me jot down her lineaments from memory. 
Methinks no skillful brush and palette could de- 
lineate them more faithfully. 

A broad straw hat shaded the low white brow 
and small oval face, that was enframed in sun- 
kissed hair falling in bright wreaths down to her 
very waist. Eyes of truest blue, with a pensive 
look in the pellucid pupils; straight, clear-de- 
fined brows, and marvelous lashes, and tiny feat- 
ures, with a pair of exquisitely cut lips, so fresh, 
so red, so smiling; but even as I gazed the 
laughter on them was suddenly hushed, and re- 
placed by an expression of fear. Wringing her 
hands, she sprang hastily to her feet, and rushed 
to the edge of the beach, crying out, 

** Helen, look! Harry is drowning!” 

With a bound I reached the water, just in 
time to plunge in and seize with one strong arm 
a little white waif, with pallid face and clinging 
rings of golden hair, that the great salt waves 
were carrying off in triumph on their huge 
shoulders as a propitiatory offering to Neptune 
in his palace of coral. 

Then, breathless, and dripping like a gigantic 
water-spaniel, I deposited my small burden safe 
in the girl’s white outstretched arms, that closed 
on the restored treasure like a vise, while the 
true blue eyes shot a silent thanksgiving up- 
ward, Then they looked at me humidly, grate- 
fully, while the pretty lips, from which all the 
bright scarlet had completely faded, quivered 
very piteously. 

** My mother will bless you forever,” she tried 
to articulate plainly in her agitation. ‘‘ My lit- 
tle brother is the pet; and if any thing had hap- 
pened to him, she would never, never have smiled 
again. Oh, I can not thank you enough!” 

And she gave me the tribute of an eloquent 
glance instead, amidst a shower of big glistening 
tears, that rained down on the little face that she 
kept pressing close against her breast, as if fear- 
ful that some new danger might arise to snatch 
it away. 

** You have nothing to thank me for,” I said, 
as quietly as I could, hoping by measured accents 
to soothe her emotion a little; but I never felt 
less calm in all my life. Outwardly I stood still 
and impassive; inwardly my soul was trembling 
and shaking under the power of the first breath 
of passion that had come to stir it. ‘I am only 
too thankful I was by to help you. Let me carry 
him home,” I suggested. I pitied the girl, who 
could barely support the feathery weight she held ; 
but I knew my offer was not suggested by mere 
compassion for her physical weakness. 

I felt a violent, uncontrollable desire to pursue 
the acquaintance Dame Fortune had thrown in 
my path, and nothing on earth could have in- 
duced me to give up the chance of looking again 
and again on the sweet face before me. Mean- 
while Helen, whom I had rightly judged in my 
owr mind to be of a sensible and practical turn, 
had quietly vanished from the scene of disaster 
on the recovery of the child, in order to acceler- 
ate the needful preparations for averting further 
mischief to him in his semi-drowned condition. 

‘* Harry has a very great antipathy to stran- 
gers when he is in his senses—even to those who 
look kind and good,” she added, apologetically ; 
“but [ think I may venture to giye him in 
charge of you in his present state of upcon- 
sciousness.” 

And she bent anxiously over him for a mo- 
ment; then she lifted up a very white face, and 
faltered out slowly, with big startled eyes look- 
ing wildly in my own, 

‘* Surely he is not dead, after all, is he ?” 

I did not wonder in the least at her terrible 
surmise, for the little one’s features were cold 
and set, as though Death had imprinted his seal 
upon them, and his fingers were tightly clinched 
and interlaced together ; but I was skilled enough 
in medical art to know that such appearances 
might naturally arise from the violent fright his 
mind must have received when he found himself 
drifting helplessly, hopelessly away farther and 
further from terra firma, cradled on the summit 
of the waves, that must have appeared mountains 
high to such a wee sprite as he was. 

‘“*It is only the effects of alarm that he is suf- 
fering from; he will be all right presently,” I re- 
assured her, in earnest tones; and she seemed 
to have faith in me at once, for the troubled look 
on her face changed into an expression of seren- 
ity, and, pressing one kiss On his cheek, she put 
him gently and confidingly into my arms. 

Side by side, slowly and silently, we walked to- 
ward her home over the sandy shore ; and as ever 
and anon the sea gave a low murmur behind us, 
I saw her wince and tremble at the recollection 
that that sullen roar might have been a requiem 
for the child she loved so well. I was not a by 
nature nor unsociable in disposition, but now I 
could not for the life of me think of one appro- 
priate sentence to break the silence. It seemed 
to me as though any commonplace remark would 
be an insult to her whom my soul had suddenly 
deified into an object of worship. Suddenly a 
pale apparition, with silvered hair and sable gar- 
ments, caught the boy from me, and sitting down 
with him on the sands, sobbed great sobs that 
made my heart bleed and my eyes grow strange- 
ly dim. 

‘*Mamma, mamma, please don’t!” pleaded 
my companion; and down upon her knees fell 
the slight form, while two serious orbs gazed im- 
ploringly up into the mother’s face. 

I stood beside and looked on, feeling that 
henceforth the sight would never leave me— 
knowing that those tearful accents would one 
day breathe the fiat of my earthly destiny, that 
those blue eyes had already become the day-stars 
of my whole life. 

‘**'There is no cause for anxiety,” I ventured 
to remark, after a little while, trusting.to stem 
the torrent of grief that was adding to the im- 
promptu bath the poor little child had already re- 


ceived. «‘* Might I advise his being placed in a 
warm bed at once, as the quickest and surest 
mode of complete restoration ?” 

Mrs. Lindon visibly started at the sound of my 
voice, and stared up at me with a bewildered air. 
She had evidently never even noticed my prox- 
imity, in the midst of her alarm for the pet lamb 
of the flock. 

**The gentleman who jumped into the water 
and saved Harry,” murmured the kneeling figure 
in her ear. 

A pair of hands, very attenuated, but white as 
snow, were extended at once to clasp mine in a 
strong grasp, and a pair of anxious, wistful eyes 
shone up full of earnest warmth ang gratitude 
into my own. 

‘* God forever bless you!” she said, in a falter- 
ing voice, and these few almost inaudible words 
comprised all the thanks she gave me; but some- 
how I felt, from the moment they were uttered, 
that, besides the blessing and the hand-clasp, she 
had given me a place in her heart. 

There is no feeling that familiarizes people so 
quickly as genuine sorrow. Joy may be a more 
sociable sentiment, but it utterly lacks the open- 
ness and unreserve engendered by real grief of 
any kind. Moreover, there is an inward instinct 
in human nature that detects true sympathy at 
a glance. Hilarity and a smiling countenance 
are easily put on, but it is hard work even to the 
most hypocritical to force bona fide tears into 
the eye. 

It was not very strange, then, that on the even- 
ing of the day that might have been marke:! 
down in black letters in the chronicles of tl: 
Lindons, as the date of a watery grave, that ; 
found myself in a flower-decked drawing-room, 
a favored guest. The picture which that even- 
ing presented will never fade from the tablets of 
my memory. It lives there now in colors as fresh 
and as vivid as though I had looked upon it but 
yestere en. . 

The big bay-window opening on to a broad 
expanse of rippling sea; the pleasant twilight 
gleam casting into deep shadow the dark-clad 
figure of my hostess as, seated within a far re- 
cess, she bent yearningly over the child she had 
nearly lost, with all the wonderful infinity of a 
mother's love depicted on her face. 

Helen Carden, with a soul above romance, and 
affecting to disdain in toto all such puerilities as 
dashing waves and crimson-tinted skies, presided 
at the distant tea-board. And leaning anent the 
casement near, a maiden fair and sweet, with 
snowy flowing dress and a pure white rose in her 
bosom, toward whom my gaze wandered in spite 
of me, and, once reaching its goal, was loath, in- 
deed, to quit again. 

After a while, as the shades of evening fell 
lower over the earth, converse became fragment- 
ary. It seemed easier to look than to speak. 
‘Tongue-tied, my eyes revealed my feelings well ;. 
for, through the deepening gloom, I could see a 
lovely flickering color tinge soft rounded cheeks, 
and a conscious but not unkindly light in tender 
azure eyes. 

Later I knew that I had.been no arrogant 
dreamer, puffed up by foolish pride, when I fan- 
cied, even on that first evening, that a little palm 
had trembled like a birdling within my fervent 
clasp, and that two red lips had slightly trembled 
when they said a low good-night. 

Later | knew that Eve loved me at first sight 
as passionately and truly as I loved her, and that 
after our meeting there were no more quiet scenes 
for her in which she desired to be lifted out of 
earth. 

Earth had become unutterably pleasant. A 
mortal’s power had changed it into the sweet 
Elysium that her fancy had been wont to picture 
and to long for! , 


Il. 


Three weeks had glided swiftly by since the 
first glance that had sealed my life's destiny, 
since the first moment in which my darling had 
taken my heart from me by storm. And my 
sweet sovereign reigned autocratically over her 
dominion, for closer bondage but riveted more 
closely the rosy links of the chain in which her 
power and will had bound me. 

Her blue eyes were my heaven—and such a 
heaven !—promising in their serene, clear depth 
peace and rest infinite to him who might bask in 
their holy light forever. It was quite enough 
of bliss to sit by her dear side day after day 
upon the lonely beach, with the glorious swelling 
billows murmuring a loud consent to our court- 
ing; to sit there with her hand fast locked in 
mine, her rosy lips shyly smiling now and then 
as our glances chanced to meet. Eve was truth 
and warmth, but she was reticent too—loath to 
show her feelings, as all maidens should be. 
Only sometimes nature would peep out beneath 
womanly reserve under the wondrous power of 
mutual love. 

‘‘Gerald!” In all my life I had never dream- 
ed that such music was to be found upon earth, 
until my name, spoken by her mouth, came laden 
with irrepressible melody. Ay, and her lips lin- 
gered over it too, as though it was pleasant sound- 
ing to her ears as well. 

If it had pleased her to say ‘‘ Gerald” contin- 
uously, and nothing more, [ could have listened 
unwearyingly and with eagerness to the one word, 
detecting fresh music in the repetition, and con- 
tent with such delicious tautology. 

** Gerald !” she said, lifting up a sparkling, im- 
passioned look to my face, unveiling just for an 
instant the fervency of the soul within, ** you are 
the guardian angel of us all! You dropped down 
from the skies just in time to save Harry from 
death and my mother from despair, and to give 
me life! For, Gerald, it is fresh life to be so 
very, very happy as I am now!” 

"And with this little outpouring of her heart, 
long shining tresses bestrewed my breast, and 
looking down, I saw only the tiny tip of a little 
pink ear as its owner's head nestled closely to 


| me. My love! my queer! Even then, in those 


moments, she seemed too pure and sacred a thin: 
for human passion, I never dared to press an 
ardent caress on her mouth. 1 only loaged to 


_ kneel to her, to breathe my worship in language 


fit for the hearing of a saint. I never dreamed 
of letting my kisses fall but on fair, dainty hands. 
And in the bright dawn of love, amidst the glo- 
rious sunshine of my existence, | was subject to 
an undefinable dread. 1 would find myself al- 
most unconsciously gathering Eve closer in my 
arms, nearer to my heart, with a strange, a hor- 
rible presentiment that I should not hold her 
there for long. ©O God! it was fearful to pic- 
ture that bright child, full of health, rich in 
beauty, hand in hand with the awful image of 
Death ; yet again and again the vision rose up 
before me when her eyes shone bluest and her 
laugh pealed merriest—in the zenith of her love- 
liness, amidst her gentle caresses, that one ter- 
rible fancy came to madden me. I trembled 
each hour lest my treasure should be wrested 
from me; that, before the flower of love should 
have fully bloomed, the blossom would be wrench- 
ed away from my grasp. I idolized her blindly 
and devotedly, and perhaps one reason for the 
unlimited adulation of my soul was that hitherto 
mine had been a lonely and a loveless life. My 
father and my mother died when I was a child, 
and even a recollection of their faces had faded 
from my mind. ‘The old-fashioned mipiature, 
which was an heir-loom, brought back no mem- 
ories when I gazed upon it. I had no near of 
kin; and, above all, no woman's face had ever 
entered my heart. Fate had preserved my soul 
fresh and intact for the one being that I wanted 
for my wife. Eve stood in the light of every rel- 
ative to me, and I felt for her the protecting at- 
tachment of a parent, the steadfast honest affec- 
tion of a brother, the reverence of a devotee for 
his saint, the passionate love of a man to whom 
she was all in all upon earth! 

She too had been fancy-free till we met. She 
told me that her heart and soul had never owned 
another master, and I believed her—believed her 
because I could have staked my life on her truth 
and on her unerring fidelity. It was I, and [ 
alone, whose power had stirred the soul of my 
Undige into being; it was my presence that had 
chafiged the statue, beautiful but cold as marble, 
into a living, breathing, loving woman; and it 
was my magic touch that could call up both 
warmth and color. . 

Not marveloas, then, that like a second: Pyg- 
malion I adored the exquisite work of my own 
hands, that I trembled with impatience to have 
Eve for my very own. 

I was but a miserable short-sighted mortal— 
or down on my knees, with ardent pleading on 
my lips, J should have prayed Heaven to stay the 
flight of time¢, to lengthen each winged moment 
into years. 


IIL 
Life became too‘beautiful with Eve as my 


wife, and in the utter fullness of earthly bliss 
perhaps I forgot to supplicate Heaven for its 
continuance, or else I was not. good enough to 
live with an angel by my side. Any way, ina 
little while after my marriage my. angel's wings 
began to droop, and her sparkling brightness to 
fade. ‘Though she was pure and holy, and much 
like her sister spirits above, yet her heart was in 
the keeping of a mortal, and an earthly love held 
her so desperately in its grasp, that even ruthless 
Death had compassion, and stayed his hand a 
while. Day by day she dimmed visibly, became 
paler and paler, the blue eyes growing holier, the 
form slighter. Yet she lingered beside me, and 
I hoped madly against hope. After a little while 
we took a tiny baby and laid it in her breast, and 
my pulse throbbed high as I noted the cheek of 
my little one’s mother flush once more with its 
wonted bloom, and a bright light of yore flash 
from the erewhile languid eyes. 

‘* Gur child,” she whispered, mildly, as she 
pressed it to her. ‘*Oh, my God! let me live 
for it and for him—my Gerald, my husband !” 
And she turned all her glance of love upon my 
face, and strove to elasp my neck with her weak ~ 
aims, but she gently fainted away instead. 

My poor little wife—so good, so submissive— 
this was the first time her lips had breathed a 
reluctance to do His will; the first time she had 
showed an unwillingness to die! 

I looked at her, lying there so white and so 
still, and, with the mist in my eyes, rebellion came 
into my heart. I dared to question the wisdom 
and justice that would snatch her away from me 
—she who thought no ill, who worked no woe, 
whose nature was perfect, and whose path was 
full of peace and happiness. Why, oh why, [ 
asked, should she be taken, when the wretched, 
the outcast. the miscreant, to whom death is a 
boon, are left to linger on and on upon the face 
of this earth ? 


IV. 


Urgent business called me away from home 
for a while; but though loath to quit the nest 
that held my darling bird, I felt happier and 
more hopeful than I had done for many a long 
day. Eve had regained both color and strength 
marvelously; and when I bent down for my 
parting look I marked, with a high-throbbing 
heart, the hues of health upon her cheek, and 
the renewed elasticity of the form I pressed so 
close within my arms. It was our first parting 
since we had knelt side by side before the altar ; 
and a few natural tears stood in my wife's blue 
eyes, but she dashed them away with a pretty 
gesture, and held up two rosy lips with a «mile 
upon them toward me; and those sweet lip: had 
to cry ‘* Peccavi/” full many a time ere they 
were released again. 

Impatient to find myself again with Eve, I ac- 
complished the work I had to do a day or so 
earlier than I anticipated, and I walked home 

ly. Creeping noiselessly up the stairs, ~ 
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